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Tn the ordinary way there are two methods of cooling milk. One of them is just to wait. 


The other is that adopted by our charlady for hot tea as being a trifle more scientific — a stream of cool air is 
ejected from the p/cura (the lungs), travels along the trachea (wind pipe) and reaches the liquid. Neither of these 


methods is favoured by the milk industry, which uses special cooling apparatus . . . The apparatus must be clean, 


and easy to keep clean; it must not affect the milk, and the milk must not affect it. Once more a clever piece 


of manipulation with tubes made from stainless steel gave the answer. Any TALBOT-STEAD TUBE CO LTD 


TUBES LTD 
manufacturer who is getting hot and bothered about a similar problem can saaiie, wee G5 ite 
. . CHESTERFIELD TUBE CO LTD 
obtain cooling and soothing advice from the Steel Tubes Advisory Centre. sndees 4 tb es 


, SS WELDLESS STEEL TUBE CO LTD 
STEEL TUBES ADVISORY CENTRE of tuse iNvestTMENTS LTD. TMIVIEEA \ ACCLES & POLLOCK LTD 
; ; TALBOT v7.1) BRITANNIA TUBE CO LTD 
ASTON + BIRMINGHAM «+ ENGLAND Manufacturers (particularly those concen- : 


trating on export business) who need advice or information on any job where steel tubes TUBE CO LTD 
might help, will find the Steel Tubes Advisory Centre ready to assist them in every possible way. 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 12, 1941. 


IN THE CENTRE OF THE PICTURE, GENERAL WILLIAM PLATT, THE VICTOR OF ERITREA, AND ON HIS LEFT 
GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD WAVELL. THEIR BRILLIANT STAFF WORK LAY BEHIND EACH RESOUNDING VICTORY. 
With the fall of Keren after weeks of heavy fighting. the operations in Eritrea | the topographical situation presented especial difficulties to its attackers. Only 
‘entered the last phase of the dynamic eastward and southward thrusts by the strategy of the highest order, supported by British, Indian and Allied troops 
British, Empire and Allied forces under the command of General Platt, com } f sterling fighting ability, made possible the quick victory which was essential 
manding the Sudan Forces. Keypoint in the fight, Keren was not only defended The fall of the town was immediately followed by the capitulation of Asmara; 
fiercely by the Italians under the command of the Duke f Aosta, but the way to Massawa was then Open and the fate of the Red Sea port was sealed 
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HE historian who lives in a peaceful and un- 
eventful age has many reasons to count his 
blessings. Almost every day’s study is a reminder 
to him of the exceptional fortune enjoyed by those 
born, like him, in a time which has no history. The 
professional study of the late Victorian chronicler 
was—or should have been—a kind of temple of grati- 
tude dedicated to the counting of contemporary 
blessings. ‘‘ Lord!’’ says Mr. Walter de la Mare’s 
cat by the glowing hearthside— 
‘“‘what security 
Comfort and bliss ! 
And to think how many ages 
Have brought us to this!”’ 
The battles, revolutions and terrors of the past were 
the foundations on which the sheltered 
student’s own peace were built. From his 
ivory tower of the present he could survey 
the black receding past with infinite 
satisfaction. 


To-day the historian enjoys no such 
advantage. On the contrary, he suffers 
a harrowing disability. For he experi- 
ences the present and remembers the 
past. And the past is so often the 
record of the tragic consequences of 
human folly and error. The historian 
remembers those consequences and sees 
the same folly and error in his contem- 
poraries. Because he can remember, he 
anticipates the fatal mistakes which he, 
a mere student, can do nothing to avert. 
More than most men he has to bear his 
soul in patience. Better, he may well 
reflect, had he never perused his useless 
books of old wars and calamities. 

Where ignorance is bliss 
*Tis folly to be wise. 


But where the historian is also the 
statesman, the citizen in time of trouble 
has some cause to be thankful. Blessed is 
the country which is led in battle by a 
ruler well read in past wars. For his 
reading, if he is a man of judgment, will 
have taught him at least one thing—what 
not to do. And in war the knowledge 
of what not to do may save millions of 
lives and treasure. 


This is one of the reasons why Britain 
is so fortunate in being led by Mr. Churchill 
in its’ present hour of trial and danger. 
For among many other things Mr. Churchill 
is an historian, and in particular an 
historian of war. The two books on 
which his fame would have rested had 
he never become Prime Minister are a 
study of England’s struggle against Louis 
XIV. and another of her struggle against 
Imperial Germany. Two of the four great 
wars of her past have thus engaged many 
years of Mr. Churchill’s highest intellectual 
effort. In the one his ancestor was 
the leading protagonist: in the other 
he was a protagonist himself. And to- 
day at perhaps the greatest crisis of her 
entire history, he is leading Britain again. 
As a democratic politician in time of 
peace and plenty, Mr. Churchill, like many others, 
may have had defects and made mistakes. As a 
war minister in.this year of supreme peril and effort 
he could not be bettered. History affords no parallel 
of a man so exquisitely fitted by his own past study 
and experience to save his country. 


For so long as Mr. Churchill is at the helm he is 
an assurance that Britain will not repeat the mistakes 
that have so often in the past brought her to needless 
suffering and danger. This is indeed fortunate, for 
never in all the long record of our wars has there been 
a time when we could so ill afford such mistakes. 
Careless publicists have frequently in the last year 
had occasion to compare Mr. Churchill to William Pitt, 
by which they apparently meant not the great Chatham 
but his equally famous son here are certainly 


FORCES WHICH RECAPTURED BRITISH SOMALILAND, 
LAND, AND THEN SWEPT ON INTO ABYSSINIA TO COMPLETE THE ITALIAN DEBACLE, 


General Alan G. Cunningham, Commander of the forces which recaptured British Somaliland, 
and victor of Italian Somaliland, is now completing the hat-trick in Abyssinia. 
in 1887, educated at Cheltenham, and received his commission as a gunner in 1906. Forming 
the extreme right point of the East African pincer movement, it was the task of the army 
under General Cunningham to recapture the territory, railroad and coastline leading to French 
Somaliland in the north, and then strike west and inwards towards Addis Ababa. 
the capitulation of Asmara, General Cunningham’s forces, 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


respects in which Mr. Churchill merits that comparison : 
in his courage, his invincibility, his superb patriotism. 
Like Pitt, Canning’s “ pilot that weathered the storm,” 
Churchill cannot be daunted by disaster: disaster 
only spurs him to greater faith and energy. It was 
once said of Stanley Baldwin that his spiritual home 
was the last ditch: it is a very English attribute. 
It is certainly one which the present Prime Minister 
shares with his very English predecessor. Posterity 
is little likely to forget his famous and characteristic 
utterance when he found himself after the German 
victory in France directing this country’s destinies 
from that uncomfortable but, for an Englishman, 
stimulating spot last summer. Pitt also was always 
a game one to fight on in disaster: he was never 





LIEUT.-GENERAL ALAN G. CUNNINGHAM, COMMANDER OF THE EAST AFRICAN 


greater than in 1797, when all Europe was allied with 
our terrible enemy against us, when three great 
armadas were waiting in the harbours of France, 
Spain and Holland to invade us, when public credit 
was breaking and the Bank of England failing, when 
Ireland was in rebellion, the industrial areas teeming 
with fifth-columnism and the very Fleet was in mutiny. 
Then, like Churchill last summer and Fox (of whom 
the lines were written), the indomitable William Pitt 


When Europe crouch'd to France’s yoke, 
And Austria bent, and Prussia broke, 
And the firm Russian’s purpose brave 
Was barter’d by a timorous slave— 
Even then dishonour’s peace he spurn'd, 
The sullied olive-branch return’d, 
Stood for his country’s glory fast, 
And nail’d her colours to the mast! 

yY 


CONQUERED ITALIAN SOMALI- 


He was born 


; om . Operating with 
rapidity characteristic of the whole campaign, General Cunningham's men 


have effectively shattered any Italian hopes of a retreat to the sea. (British Official Photograph.) 





But the younger Pitt, unlike his father, though a 


great leader in adversity, was not in any other sense 
a great war leader. He was by temperament and 
training a peace minister, a man, like Neville Chamber- 
lain, who thought of war as a hateful necessity, who 
could take no pleasure in waging it and who, to be 
frank, made a sad bungle of it when harsh necessity 
forced him and his country into war. He had none 
of our present Prime Minister’s flair for fighting. 
Mr. Churchill is not a bloodthirsty. man, but, like 
Stevenson’s Alan Breck, he is a bonny fighter and is 
probably happier to-day than at any time in his life. 
He is happy, as all craftsmen in their hour are, because 
he is doing a job for which he is superlatively well 
fitted by his training and temperament. 


Nothing illustrates Churchill’s genius 
for war better than his avoidance of what 
every historian of Britain’s past wars 
knows is the besetting sin of British 
statesmen in time of war: the misuse of 
sea power to disperse instead of concen- 
trate force. War is a national struggle 
that works up to a climax: everything 
ultimately depends on what happens in 
that climax. No amount of earlier successes 
can avail anything if the final climax goes 
the wrong way: Germany, mistress of all 
Central and Eastern Europe in the spring 
of 1918, lost all her conquests within a few 
days when the real issue was decided in 
the same autumn. Yet Britain, for two 
reasons, is always peculiarly subject to 
the risk of having the vital force she needs 
for that final and decisive test frittered 
away in minor, showy but ultimately 
valueless enterprises. One is her possession 
of sea power, which enables her statesmen 
to send out expeditions to every corner of 
the world without any very clear relation 
to the contribution those expeditions may 
make to the final victory. The other is 
her, in other ways, greatest asset —the 
Parliamentary system— which affords a 
constant temptation and sometimes a 
compelling need to her statesmen to bolster 
up their personal prestige with frequent 
and minor successes. Both these factors 
proved a fearful handicap to the younger 
Pitt: a House of Commons man pure 
and simple, with no knowledge of military 
history, he was perpetually snatching at 
small gains and dissipating the resources 
which England, with her comparatively 
small population, so urgently needed to 
husband for the hour of decisive opportunity 
if final victory was to be hers. In the first 
four years of the war he threw away nearly 
100,000 men, or virtually the entire regular 
Army of Britain at that time, in a series of 
ridiculous minor expeditions, more than one 
of which might have been decisive if only 
sufficient force had been devoted to it, but 
in the aggregate gained his country literally 
nothing. Had he lived after 1806—for he 


Followin showed little sign of learning from experi- 
: rapidly approaching the central 
sector of the entire movement, advanced swiftly from Harar and Diredawa along the two 
a = — at Miessa, some 150 miles from the Abyssinian capital. 
the dash an 


ence—this brave, honourable and patriotic 
Minister would almost certainly have 
prevented his country from ever achieving 
victory: there would have been no Sala- 
manca, no Vittoria, no Waterloo. Fortunately, his 
pupils, though as national figureheads less noble and 
far less picturesque, profited from his failures. As a 
result, when the opportunity came to concentrate 
Britain’s fighting force in a worthy field and under a 
great master of war, there was a reserve of power and 
manhood in the country sufficient for the task. 


This is not the least, and perhaps is the greatest, 
of Churchill's present services to Britain. That, where 
lesser politicians less versed in the iron lessons of war 
would yield to the clamour for little expeditions to 
achieve minor though popular objectives, Churchill 
has the strength and wisdom to let his trumps accumu- 
late in his hands. And when the time comes for him 
to use them, the lesser objects will fall into our net 
automatically and of themselves 
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IF BRITAIN IS INVADED: TACTICS AGAINST DIVE-BOMBERS AND TANKS. 





















BOMBER COMES SUDDENLY OVER. THE MEN RAPIDLY SPREAD OUT, SEIZE ANY 


A SECTION OF HOME GUARD TRAINEES ON THE MARCH WHEN AN “ ENEMY” DIVE- 4 
AVAILABLE COVER, AND DIRECT CONTROLLED FIRE UPON THE ONCOMING AEROPLANE. zZ 











HOME GUARD OFFICERS AT AN _ INTENSIVE TRAINING SCHOOL, WHERE ENEMY 
BOMBING IS AN IMPORTANT SUBJECT: TRAINEES SEEKING COVER, TAKING AIM, 
PREPARATORY TO FIRING A VOLLEY AT AN ONCOMING ‘“‘ ENEMY” DIVE-BOMBER. i 
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of es the future historian few of the outstanding features of the present war 
will outshine the spontaneous response in June 1940 for volunteers for home 

ay defence. In a few weeks, over a million war veterans, and lads, not yet of military age, 
rushed to the Colours, and from that first beginning there now stand about a million- 
and-a-half formidable men of the Home Guard, given that name by Mr. Churchill. 
At first, equipment was lacking, but is now fairly satisfactory, and to-day those who have 
undertaken the task of defending the soil of Britain are ready to fight to the last ditch. 
““The Home Guard are doing a fine job,’’ said Captain Margesson recently, when intro- 
ducing the Army Estimates, and an example of the thoroughness of their preparations 
is reflected in our exclusive pictures, taken at a training school for Home Guard officers 
{Continued below 
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PERMITTED TO DIVE INTO THE ARMOURED MACHINE'S INTERIOR AND GRASP ITS 
STRONG AND WEAK POINTS. 





( EXAMINING A TANK’S SECRETS FROM CLOSE QUARTERS : TRAINEES, AFTER A LECTURF 2 
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Continued} 
above the rank of Section Leader. In an old country house, set in a large estate, 
courses are conducted for about 75 men at a time for a week's intensive training, 
including lectures on tactics, guerrilla warfare, and every unorthodox and improvised 
method of fighting an invading army. Instructors are’ specialists from the former 
Spanish International Brigade and ex-Regular Army officers, all of whom visualise the 
vital part the Home Guard may suddenly be called upon to play against an unscrupulous 
: and cunning foe whose methods among a civilian population are well known. Pro 
on 7 grammes at the training school are arranged differently for each day. The men live in 
TANKS ARE ANOTHER SUBJECT OF MORE THAN AVERAGE INTEREST TO THE HOME GUARD: 4 dormitories in the mansion, rise at 7 a.m., clean their uniforms, wash, take breakfast, 
A WAR OFFICE TANK INSTRUCTOR GIVING A CLASS OF OFFICER TRAINEES HINTS AS TO } find a few minutes to glance at the morning newspapers, and then parade. On one 
THE VULNERABLE POINTS OF THE LAND MONSTER. i day tanks come along and a practical exposition is given of how to cope with them 
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HAVING CRAWLED TO THE DESIRED SPOT, THE CLASS, 


UNDER THEIR INSTRUCTOR, SWING 
BACK TO HURL THEIR GRENADES. 


THEIR WAR RIBBONS SHOW THEY ARE EX-SERVICE MEN. 
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THROWING IS PRACTISED. 
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INDOOR TACTICAL INSTRUCTION: THE 


HOME GUARD, ALL VOLUNTEERS AND LARGELY 
FX-SERVICE MEN, GETTING 


THE LATEST TECHNICAL INFORMATION ON BOMB CONSTRUCTION. 
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AIR OBSERVATION ENTERS INTO THE CURRICULUM, WATCHING FOR ENEMY AEROPLANES. 
rHE HOME GUARD OBSERVER SKILFULLY CAMOUFLAGES HIMSELF IN A TREE, 
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Continued 

On another the R.A.F. send over machines to dive-bomb the Home Guard, while a 
pilot explains what it feels like to dive into well-conducted controlled fire. A third day 
is spent practising with hand - grenades and more time is given to ** Molotov cocktails,” 
to indoor and outdoor lectures and demonstrations on such subjects as guns, camouflage, 
street fighting, communications, etc. The course usually ends with a luncheon at which 3 ee en nee 
the senior student present makes a speech thanking the Commandant and instructors A CLASS IN THEIR WEEK'S INTENSIVE 
on behalf of the class. With the completion of the course, the trainees report back to TARGET IN A DEEP PIT. OTHER 
their areas or battalions, having graduated in advan sed tactics of the latest methods of 
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OR HOME GUARD OFFICERS IN THE LATEST DEFENSIVE TACTICS. 
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THE GRENADES THROWN, THEY FALL FLAT TO EARTH AND LIE PRONE. THESE HOME GUARD 
OFFICERS OF THE LAST WAR PROVE THEIR FITNESS AND ACTIVITY DESPITE THE YEARS. 
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ALMOST LIKE A COCONUT-SHY ! A GRENADE-THROWING RANGE WHERE TRAINEES LOB 
THEIR GRENADES OVER THE SUSPENDED WIRE TO LAND AT SPECIFIED MOUNDS BEYOND. 
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UNDERGOING TRAINING WITH A HEAVY MACHINE-GUN : HOME GUARD OFFICERS AT A COUNTRY 
MANSION, WHERE EVERY PHASE OF DEFENSIV TACTICS IS TAUGHT. 
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SENIOR STUDENT FOR THE WEEK, VISCOUNT YOUNGER, D.S.0., MAKES A_ SPEECH 
AT THE FAREWELL LUNCHEON, THANKING THE COMMANDANT AND INSTRUCTORS, 
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Continued.) 
meeting Germans, should they ever dare to invade Britain. In its recent staff re 
tion a great many famous soldiers have cheerfully sacrificed the highest rank to be 
leaders of the Home Guard. Seven full Generals, one Lieutenant-General, six Major 
Generals, and seven Brigadiers have accepted rank which in only three instances is as 
- | high as Brigadier. Included in the 55 Zone Commanders, taking only the rank of Col 
THE MEN UNDERGOING THEIR WEEK’S COURSE SLEEP IN DORMITORIES IN AN OLD COUNTRY 3} is General Sir Hubert Gough, who commanded the Fifth Army in 1916-18, and many 


MANSION, IN SPACIOUS GROUNDS, RISE AT 7 A.M., AND GET READY FOR A BUSY DAY. other distinguished o s. Among the 56 Battalion Commanders with the rank of 
Colonel are other ' l wn generals Photographs on these and preceding pases by Ke 
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WHERE GREECE 
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AND—DESPITE DESPERATE OFFENSIVES—ITALY HAS 
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AN ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN 
NOTE THE FLOODS 


IN THE BACKGROUND OF THE PICTURE, CAUSED 


IN ACTION ON THE ALBANIAN FRONT, WITH GREEK SOLDIERS 
BY THE 
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USING AIRCRAFT-DETECTORS. 


MELTING OF THE WINTER SNOWS. 
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Z ON THE TEPELENI SECTOR: A MULE KILLED BY SHELL- 
HH FIRE ON A MOUNTAIN ROAD, WITH GREEK SOLDIERS 
3 AHEAD CARRYING ITS LOAD. 
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2 A GREEK SOLDIER WEARING HIS WINTER UNIFORM, INCLUDING 
JACKET 
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AND BALACLAVA HELMET—NECESSARY 
IN THE EXPOSED ALBANIAN UPLANDS, 
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The "capture was reported on April’2 of an Italian fortified position, held by 
in the central sector of 
of a brilliant piece of work by a small Greek force, when half the defenders 
were killed or wounded, the remainder surrendering, and a complete artillery 
While one body of Greeks made a 
In his 


about 400 


battery 


CREW 


troops, 


THE GREEK 


and many machine-guns taken 
surprise attack, a second force succeeded in outflanking the position 
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the Albanian front, 


as the 


result 


all the world to read." 


the bleak and bitter weather 


speech at the Pilgrims’ Day dinner in New York on March 25, Lord Halifax, 
speaking of the reverses suffered by the Italian arms, referred to ‘ 
where a small country has once again written history in letters of gold for 
From ‘this new series of war 
just reached us from the Albanian front, it is possible to form some idea of 
conditions under 
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pictures, which have 


which the Greek Army has 
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“IN LETTERS 
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RS. Zz = MAINTAINING COMMUNICATIONS WITH THE ADVANCING FRONT-LINE TROOPS: ENGINEERS OF THE GREEK SIGNALS “* 
Z 5 CORPS REPAIRING LINES IN FLOODED TERRAIN, WHERE HIGH MORALE, WITH WELL-TRAINED OFFICERS, WON THE DAY, 
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ON SENTRY DUTY, IN FIELD SERVICE UNIFORM: A MEMBER 
OF THE EVZONES, WHICH HAVE EXPRESSED THE HOPE 
TO LEAD THE CONQUERING ALLIES INTO BERLIN.” 
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= A GREEK OFFICER IN THE TEPELENI SECTOR. IN A RECENT 
= SEVEN-DAY OFFENSIVE ORDERED BY HITLER, THE ITALIANS = 
S ss aon Fats Z SOLDIERS 
S LOST 48,000 EFFECTIVES. : 








COOKING A MEAL IN THEIR PRIMITIVE BIVOUAC 


WHERE THEY 


AMID THE STARK ALBANIAN 
HAVE FOUGHT WITH GRIM RESOLUTION. 


MOUNTAINS, 
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TION 4 \ MAJESTIC VIEW OF THE DRYNOS VALLEY, BACKED BY CLOUD-CAPPED MOUNTAINS, 7 ra SOLDIERS AT THE FRONT IN THE WINTRY ALBANIAN HIGHLANDS, WHERE FURTHER } 

Fd ; SHOWING THE PLAIN TURNED INTO A SWAMP BY MELTING SNOWS. é 3 POSITIONS HAVE BEEN CAPTURED DESPITE VERY ADVERSE WEATHER CONDITIONS, - 
Ss ae af *& ~ ee 
continued to score resounding victories against their more numerous adversaries | month with such grim resolution amid the stark Albanian mountains’"’; while 
_ | with a monotony—using the term in its exact: sense—and an élan which have Lady Maureen Stanley, speaking on the same occasion, remarked that none 
7 stirred and amazed the world. ‘‘ Rarely has the history of war witnessed a could charge Greece with suffering from an inferiority complex—a_ tribute 
od campaign more glorious,’ declared Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for | unconsciously confirmed some days later by the famous Evzone warriors 
ee India, at the Greek Independence Day meeting at the Queen's Hall on themselves, who, on receiving the news of the coup d'état in Yugoslavia 
the March 25, ‘‘than that which the Greek troops have fought month after expressed the wish to lead the Allied Victory March into Berlin! 
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“THE WAY TO AN ISLAND”: By R. M. LOCKLEY.* 
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FEW years ago I wrote a book which I called I suppose, a hundred times since. It is the ideal killing them or stealing from them the only things 
“The Way to a Horse.’”’ The book came out, appetiser for islands when you are very young. That they possess. 

but the title was changed before it came out, and the story is absurdly far from truth and possibility There aren’t enough islands to go round. In 
Mr. Lockley cannot conceivably have heard of it. is of little account at that age. It is certain that any event, most of us eke out our years dream- 
But his title echoes mine; my book might equally the author had never been on a desert isle, [Note.—I ing of things instead of determining and doing 
well have been called “The Way to an Island ”’ ; think he was a Swiss called Muller who had never them. But anybody who feels a little cramped 
and we represent, between us, ‘countless people who even seen the sea.} but that seems to have been an in uniform, or “in city pent,” may derive a 
hate being tied down by towns, loathe the idea of advantage ; for thereby his imagination was not con- vicarious happiness from this record of a man 
the country as a place into which you dip at week- fined, and he could freely cater for a popular demand who “ escaped.” 
ends, are quite happy without cinemas and motor- of young readers by providing everything 
cars, and hanker after a remote spot where we can possible and desirable for his shipwrecked 
grow our own food, watch the wild birds, tame the family, and by making every little 
badgers, and, if we want a little tea or sugar, do adventure end _ happily. And it was 
barter with the inhabitants on the mainland by way sound business to borrow the word 
of rabbits and fish. ‘ Robinson,’ unalterably associated with 

Many of us have dreamt about an island. The desert islands ever since the publication 
difference between the rest of us and Mr. Lockley is of Defoe’s immortal ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’ ”’ 
that he made his dream come true. He has published, I have dog-eared ever so many pages 
before this, various books and articles describing his of this book, because of the recovery of 
occupation of the deserted island of Skokholm, off the youth in them. Here are the first thrills 
Welsh coast, the sheep and goats he has raised, the of recognising bird-songs and the shapes of 
rabbits he has exterminated or sold, the gradual flowers called weeds ; here is the first horror 


























THE HOMESTEAD, SKOKHOLM—A PHOTOGRAPH BY THE AUTHOR OF HIS ISLAND HOME, OFF THE PEMBROKESHIRE 


THE ‘‘STORM-PETREL”—THE FIRST SEA-GOING CRAFT MR. LOCKLEY 
COAST, WHERE ‘‘ THERE ARE NO NEWSPAPERS, RATES, TAXES, OR TIME-TABLES.” 


EVER OWNED, WHICH WAS ROUGHLY HANDLED IN THE WINTER 





Skokholm—preserving old Viking nomenclature—is 242 acres in extent, if the rough ground and sloping cliffland is included, SEAS—IN HER ISLAND BERTH. 
a mile long, and varying between fifty and eight hundred yards in width. Recommending “ The Way to an Island” to his Consular and Vice-Consular 
Illustrations reproduced from ‘‘ The Way to an Island” ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, J. M. Dent and Sons, Lid. correspondents in remote places, Sir John Squire writes: “‘ The readers of this 
paper are scattered everywhere, from Hankow to 
building-up of a home for’ wife and : ; Quito. This is not a loose statement: I know 


children on a windswept, cliffy island. 
But here he describes the processes of 
mind which led him to his successful 
achievement of an island. 

The readers of this paper are 
scattered everywhere from Hankow to 
Quito. Thisis not a loose statement: I 
know it, from my letters, to be true. 
The Consuls or Vice-Consuls in those 
remote places, however disillusioned 
they may have become, will recover in 
Mr. Lockley’s pages, assuming they 
were brought up in the country or 
within reach of the country, something 
of their own dreaming childhood. 

Mr. Lockley, who kept on running 
away from home and school in youth in 
search of wars or islands, was brought 
up in Wales, one of the numerous 
children of a widow who had to runa 
private school. But he encountered the 
books, and he was infected by a book 
which infected my generation as well 
as his: a quite absurd book, with all 
the animals and all the plants of all 


it, from my letters, to be true.” 


Between the two Great Wars the 
word ‘“‘escape’’ was commonly used 
as a term of abuse—usually by people 
who would run like hares from duty 
ora gun. But why, since it is universally 
admitted that our coal and iron and 
industrialism made our _ civilisation 
lopsided, shouldn’t a man escape if he 
can and provide himself, his family 
and, to some extent, the nation, with 
food ? Mr. Lockley took his courage 
in both hands; acquired an island 
surrounded by guillemots, razor-bills 
and grey seals (of which there are 
beautiful photographs here) and was 
rewarded, when he was short of 
timber and stores, by a perfectly good 
Robinson Crusoe wreck. <A_ schooner, 
left sinking by her crew, was blown 
ashore. He bought her, over the 
telephone, for five pounds; he got 
out of her salt-horse, sails, spars and 
enough oaken timbers to cover his 














the zones congregated together for the ‘x, YOUNG WILD DUCK HIDING IN CROWFOOT"’: ANOTHER OF THE AUTHOR’S OWN island with sheds. Anybody else might 
use of the settlers. ‘‘ Margaret often ILLUSTRATIONS FROM “THE WAY TO AN ISLAND.” have done it, but who else did ? 
came to see me. One day she brought “Wild geese come to the ponds and hundreds of widgeon, teal, mallard, and shoveller ducks make There we leave him : farming, 
me a copy of the ‘Swiss Family the shallow water muddy with their splashings in these their day sanctuaries, from which at night watching the migrants, peering over 
Robinson.’ It was known that I loved they will go out to feed along the mainland shore.” the little rock-plants, drinking in the 
to talk about islands. ... I took the book progress of the seasons. He has 
eagerly—and thereafter the roses on the wall-paper were of finding one has climbed up a cliff after gulls’ eggs what he wanted ; and the rest of us who haven't 
neglected. I read the ‘ Swiss Family Robinson * once, and found that the ascent was easier than the descent ; must wait for his periodical reports from Crusoe’s 
then again, then a third time, and I have read it, here is all the fun about collecting nagpies’, jays’ and Island. 
ee kestrels’ eggs, and blowing them; here is the quite Nothing is perfect, however; I wouldn’t myself 
*“The Way to an Island.” By R. M. Lockley. Illustrated. sudden decision never to do that any more, but to settle on an island for life unless it had a 


(J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd.; 7s. 6d.) watch the wild things in a friendly manner instead of wood on it. 
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YUGOSLAVIA, OUR LATEST ALLY: HER DEFENSIVE MOUNTAINS AND VALLEYS. 


Drawn BY our SpectaL Artist G. H. Davis. 
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SARANL aN 
CORFU ME 
A DIFFICULT TERRAIN HITLER HOPED TO AVOID: MOUNTAINOUS YUGOSLAVIA, HER VALLEYS AND AIRFIELDS. 


On Sunday, April 6, at 5 a.m., the Germans opened their expected drive in the Austria towards Liubliana, capital of Slovenia, and others were converging on 
Balkans by attacking Yugoslavia and Greece with concentrated mechanical forces Belgrade. In the east the Germans were reported to be moving against Nish. to try 
For the first time in this war the common enemy had no time to prepare an over- to occupy the Morava Valley, whilst sanguinary battles were proceeding along the 
whelming onslaught, because, as is now generally appreciated, Ribbentrop believed Struma Valley and Rupel Pass, in violent efforts to effect an entry to Salonika The 
he had completely salted the soil for a bloodless surrender of Yugoslavia to the German tactics were to force their way to Belgrade, pass down the Morava- Vardar Valleys 
Axis threats and bribes, in which he was utterly foiled, the Nazi régime suffering and so cut the Yugoslavian Army in two. As our relief map shows, the Germans have t 
its greatest diplomatic defeat At the time of writing the German thrusts are not face frowning mountains and narrow valleys extremely vulnerable to aerial attack 


lefinitely known, but it was reported that up to 1 ns were pushing througt and defensive batteries 
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THE ARMY OF YUGOSLAVIA: SOLDIERS OF OUR GALLANT | Ff 
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YUGOSLAVIA MARCHES TO WAR: YUGOSLAV INFANTRY—HERE SEEN WEARING ITALIAN- 2 
TYPE ‘TIN’? HATS—SEEN DURING RECENT MANCEUVRES. (Kevstone.) 
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FULLY EQUIPPED FOR FIGHTING IN THE MOUNTAINS: A YUGOSLAV, COLUMN COMPOSED 
OF SOLDIERS WHO ARE EXPERTS ON SKIS. (Associated Press.) 
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¢ ADVANCING TOWARDS THE MOUNTAINS: A YUGOSLAV TRANSPORT COLUMN. NOTE Z 
4 THE HORSES LADEN WITH EQUIPMENT, AND THE FRENCH-TYPE “‘ TIN” HATS. (Keystone) Z WITH BAYONETS FIXED AND THEIR HELMETS CAMOUFLAGED, TROOPS OF OUR GALLANT 
A BALKAN ALLY ADVANCE DOWN A SLOPE DURING REALISTIC MANCEUVRES. (Keystone.) 
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YET A THIRD TYPE OF HELMET—OF GERMANIC APPEARANCE—IS SEEN IN THIS PICTURE & i 











a A PICTURE WHICH ADMIRABLY DISPLAYS THE SMARTNESS OF OUR NEW ALLY’S CAVALRY. 

t GOOD HORSES ARE ESSENTIAL IN MOUNTAIN WARFARE. (Sport and General.) zt OF A YUGOSLAV ARTILLERY REGIMENT. (Keystone.) 4 

¢ ~ —- —— RS ee a o.. ae Se : 2 ss 
The Army of Yugoslavia when fully mobilised musters something over one million _ of the troops, especially when operating in mountainous districts, was well proved | st 
men, composed of thirty infantry divisions, one division of Guards, and three in the last war. Our pictures show various types of the soldiers of our new Ally, who | ar 
cavalry or mobile divisions. Although it is stated that there exists a certain lack is so gallantly resisting the German onslaught. A fact of importance is that Yugoslavia di 
of anti-tank weapons, up-to-date artillery and, armoured fighting vehicles, the infantry has the best air force in the Balkan States. It is composed for the most part of th 
itself is well equipped. Certain cavalry units are in process of being converted to British, Italian and German fighters and bombers, and has (writes the aeronautical | ar 
mechanised divisions (some regiments being already fully mechanised), and the quality correspondent of ‘‘ The Times"’) ‘‘ a total of about 1000 warplanes and a first-line | fr 
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rT WITH THE ENEMY. 


BALKAN ALLY WHO 
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CROSSING A PONTOON BRIDGE CONSTRUCTED 
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ARMY ENGINEERS. 


EVIDENCE OF YUGOSLAVIA’S READINESS FOR MOST EVENTUALITIES! INFANTRYMEN 


(Keystone.) 
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FIGHTING 


TO DEFEND 


THEIR NATIVE SOIL: 
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A MACHINE-GUN UNIT OF THE YUGOSLAV ARMY READY FOR ACTION. 
OF OUR NEW ALLY HAVE A FORMIDABLE FIGHTING RECORD. 
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THE SOLDIERS 
(Keystone.) 
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DURING THAT TRAINING 


WHICH MADE THEM READY TO OPPOSE THE (Planet News.) 


GERMAN HORDES. 
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BIG GUNS OF THE YUGOSLAV ARMY IN A MILITARY PARADE 


PETER'S 4 
. BIRTHDAY CELEBRATIONS IN BELGRADE. 
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(Planet News.) 
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crure @ > YUGOSLAVIA POSSESSES & NUMBER OF TANKS AND OTHER ARMOURED UNITS. HERE ARE OG NOW FACING THE ENEMY INSTEAD OF THE CAMERA: A YUGOSLAV UNIT IN CHARGE OF 42 
f 3 SEEN SOME OF THESE TANKS BEING REVIEWED. (Associated Press.) i\ AN OFFICER, MARCHING THROUGH THE LAND THEY ARE NOW DEFENDING. (S. and G.) 
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proved | strength of between 500 and 600, while her ground defences, including balloon barrages, possessing vastly superior forces, it should be remembered that the Serbian Generals 

y, who | are excellent.” Practically surrounded as she is by the forces of the enemy, the tactical have taken every possible measure to deal with it. With the support of powerful 

oslavia | disposition of the Yugoslav Army is especially difficult. To cope with the situation Allies and fortified by its own courage and faith, Yugoslavia’s Army is already at 

part of this army is now divided into six forces—each composed of about five divisions. Four grips with the enemy. The British Government, in a message to the Yugoslavs on 

autical | are on the Northern and Eastern frontiers; another has its place on the Albanian April 7, said: *‘ We renew the comradeship which in the Great War carried us through 

rst-line | frontier. 


If the Yugoslavian Army is obviously open to encirclement by an enemy 


tribulation to victory.” 
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HE enigma of the Soviet pro- 
vides the most curious aspect 

of the war. Every now and then 
one meets some clever. person 
who declares that there is nothing 
mysterious about the Russian 
attitude, which is governed .. by 
such-and-such considerations. One 
feels a measure of comfort in the 
fact that one has at last been put upon the right 


track. Then one encounters someone else, equally ° 


well informed, but, unfortunately, his explanation is 
precisely the opposite. Personally, I do not pretend 
to know the answer to the riddle, but it may be worth 
while for me to try and make some deductions. Cer- 
tain of them are fairly obvious. The most obvious 
of all is that Russia 
is very nervous” of 


THE WAR 
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that we may forget the undoubted superiority in 
quality of the German tanks to the French, at all 
events in certain classes. This has a most important 
effect on any battle, because after one or two engage- 
ments resulting in heavy loss to the defeated side, 
every soldier on that side realises that his machine 
is inferior to the enemy’s, and that his own chances 


WITH NAZI GERMANY: 
THE POSITION OF SOVIET RUSSIA. 
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Finally, Russia may have 
found some reason of late to 
add. to the nervousness of 
Germany already mentioned in 
indications or suspicion that 
-the.eyes of the Nazis were 
fixed, upon the rich lands of 
the Ukraine. Whatever diffi- 
culties Germany may be passing 
through, we may be certain that Russia knows 
them at least as well as we do; indeed, better, 
since where there are trade. relations there is also 
information. There have been some speculations as 
to whether Germany may not have in mind a rather 
different programme than that attributed to her, 
and that the next step may be a strong demand for 
an increased supply of 





Germany. The country 
which in fact brought 
about the downfall of 
Napoleon has always 
possessed that .strength 
in defence created . by 
the very vastness of its 
territories, and that this 
factor has its importance 
in our own times is 
proved by the long- 
drawn-out and _ still 
undecided Sing- Japanese 
War. Yet in the last 
war, the German Armies 
penetrated deeply 
enough into Russia to 
create a revolution and 
to bring the successful 
revolutionists to their 
knees. The present form 
of armoured warfare in 
which Germany has 
specialised might eat up 
the distances which 
have protected Russia 
in the past. Then, 
again, it would seem 
that Russia's anxiety 
has increased with each 











goods from Russia, 
followed, if the reply is 
unfavourable, by an 
% tos attempt to occupy the 
Ukraine by force. I 
myself think this is 
scarcely likely, because 
I do not believe that 
Germany, however great 
her necessities, can 
afford to turn her back 
upon her chief enemy 
for very long while that 
enemy’s_ strength is 
rapidly increasing 
through manufacture, 
import, and victories 
in the field. Germany 
knows—in fact, we have 
announced it plainly— 
that the scale of our 
air attacks is likely to 
increase considerably in 
the near future. Yet 
perhaps the Soviet can- 
not altogether afford to 
discount this possibility. 
In any event, the im- 
pression must be sinking 
in that the formation of 











step forward made by 
Germany in the Balkans. 
The Soviet took 
the occupation of 
Rumania very 


BOMBED BY THE GERMANS. 


AN ASPECT OF BELGRADE, YUGOSLAVIAN CAPITAL, DECLARED AN OPEN CITY BY THE GOVERNMENT, BUT IMMEDIATELY 
ABOVE ARE SEEN (CENTRE) THE OPERA HOUSE; (LEFT) THE STATE BANK. IN THE BACK- 


GROUND FLOWS THE DANUBE. 


the ‘“‘ new order’’ bodes 
no good for Russia, 
that the Nazis intend, 
after the war, to take 

back exactly as 





quietly, having first 
seized Bessarabia 
and the Bukovina. 
A little more dis- 
quietude was shown 
over the occupation 
of Bulgaria. The 
signing of the 
Tripartite Pact by 
the late Yugoslav 
Government occa- 
sioned a_ definite 
displeasure, which 
was immediately 
reflected in im- 
proved relations 
between Moscow 
and Ankara. The 
Yugoslav coupd' état 
created an equiva- 
lent relief, which in 
its turn seems to 
have brought about 
even better Russo- 


Turkish _ relations 
and also closer 
touch between 


Moscow and 
Belgrade. 

It may be sug- 
gested that, after 
the disaster in 
France, Russian 
opinion inclined to 
the view that the 
defeat of Great 








much as they want 
of the buttresses 
which Russia has 
built, for example, 
to make an end of 
Soviet rule in the 
Baltic States and 
replant their own 
colonists there. It 
may have begun to 
appear that, weak- 
ened as Germany 
undoubtedly will be 
when she emerges 
from the war, she 
will, if she comes 
out victorious, re- 
store her strength 
by sucking the life’s 
blood from others. 
And Russia has a 
good share of the 
precious fluid in 
veins not very far 
distant from the 
Nazi scalpel. If 
this feeling exists, 
it must bring with 
it a realisation 
that the policy of 
appeasement to- 
wards and co- 
operation with Ger - 
many cannot pay 
indefinitely. 

The relations 
between Russia 








Britain was almost 
inevitable, and that 
that view has been 
modified by the 
events of the last é 
four months. It is Belgrade occupies 6 triangular 
evident that Russia 
has followed the 
progress of the campaigns in North and East 
\frica closely, and has taken into account not only 


the Yugoslavs became obvious. 


the quality of British strategy and tactics, but 
also that of British material, an immensely import- 
ant factor in modern warfare. We hear so much 
about politicians’ mistresses, ‘‘ Maginot canard,” 


out-of-date generals as causes of the French defeat, 


AN AERIAL VIEW OF BELGRADE, A BEAUTIFUL CITY OF HISTORIC ASSOCIATIONS, FINE BUILDINGS, AND WITH A POPULATION OF 
ABOUT 150,000. WITH THE GERMAN DECLARATION OF WAR ON YUGOSLAVIA ON APRIL 6, THE GOVERNMENT REMOVED ELSEWHERE. 
While the Nazi threat of war last week on Yugoslavia increased hourly with German troop movements south and wast, that they intended to attack 


; Y On April 3 General Simovitch’s Government declared Belgrade an open ‘city, and likewise Zagreb, in Croatia, and 
Liubliana, in Slovenia, but Belgrade was savagely bombed a few hours after the Germans declared war. 


of survival when next he goes into action are therefore 
poor. The superiority of the ‘ Spitfires” and ‘‘ Hurri- 
canes ’’ in the Battle of Britain had the same effect, 
apart altogether from the superiority of their pilots ; 
for many of the German pilots were good, just 
as much of the personnel of the French tank 
units was first-class. 


A historic city, of about 150,000 persons, 
f ‘oreland at the confluence of the Rivers Sava and Danube, and stands on the railway line from Budapest, in Hungary, 
running through Yugoslavia to Nish and Skoplje, to join the Greek line to Salonika, a means of t 
against the Greeks, and probably the Turks. i 


and the two Slav 
countries of the 
Balkans are inter- 
esting, and have an 
element of senti- 


ransport almost vital to Hitler in his delayed operations ment in them, 
Its position on the Danube caused the saying that the “ master of Belgrade was the master of the Balkans.” 


strange though this 
may seem. We talk 
of Bulgarian and Yugoslav Communism, but in 
fact genuine Communist politics are largely copfined 
to a comparatively few factory workers and students 
probably rather more in Yugoslavia than in 
Bulgaria, because the former is somewhat more 
industrialised. The Communism of the peasants is 
a different brand. It arises from fellow-feeling and 
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kinship, and it is stronger in Bulgaria than in the 
more distant Yugoslavia. The peasantry of both 
countries are very poor, but there are few great land- 
lords for them to seek to dispossess. They have 
their hardships, and doubtless their grievances, but 
if they are Communists, it is mainly because the 
U.S.S.R. is a collection of Soviets or Communist 
States, and they themselves are bound by ties of 
sympathy to the greatest of all Slav countries. And, 
stranger still, Russia of the Soviets, Russia whose 
policy is generally thought to be extremely material 
and unfeeling, also appears to share this sentiment 
of the community of Slavdom. It did not move her 
to raise a finger for Bulgaria, but that country’s plight 
has none the less aroused a regret which is not wholly 
political. It might induce her to take a warmer 
interest in the fate 
of Yugoslavia, 


I feel that before I end this article I should add 
a few words about the great victory in the Mediter- 
ranean, with an apology for not having devoted the 
whole article to this remarkable event. It so chanced 
that a week in which I had the comparatively rare 
pleasure of being away for two whole days watching 
military exercises was also a week in which this paper 
went to press some days earlier than usual, owing to 
the approach of Easter. I was compelled to begin 
my writing before I went away. 

Perhaps the foremost lesson to be drawn from this 
battle, the first naval engagement on a considerable 
scale which has been fought in this war, and the 
biggest since Jutland, lies in the importance of the 
carrier-borne torpedo-carrying aircraft. It has become 
a weapon as important as the naval gun. Without 


Mediterranean would enable them to make shore-based 
aircraft do its work. They do not suffice, though they 
are of value, as was proved by the R.A.F. bombers 
based on Crete. It is also remarkable that the two 
hostile forces together numbered three battleships, 
against our three, and eleven cruisers, against our 
four. And yet, through the lack of ‘‘eyes”’ during 
the period immediately before dusk, three Italian 
cruisers blundered across the bows of the British 
battle-fleet at a range of 4000 yards. One may take 
it that the Italians would not have stood much chance 
in a real ding-dong battle, but they would certainly 
have inflicted a considerable amount of damage 
upon our Fleet, above all, on our cruisers. As it was, 
the consumma e tactics of Admiral Cunningham and 
Vice-Admiral Pridham-Wippell aided by the Italians’ 
own faulty tactics, 





especially now that 
she has seen 
Bulgaria surrender 
without _ fighting 
and Yugoslavia de- 
termined not to 
do so. 

In the House of 
Commons the other 
day Mr. R. A. 
Butler very pro- 
perly remarked 
that he hoped the 
present friendly 
relations between 
Turkey and Russia 
might also lead to 
improved relations 
between Russia 
and ourselves. Here 
there is obviously 
no sentiment on 
either side. We do 
not ask Russia to 
share our ideals; 
nor can she expect 
this country at 
large to share hers. 
Yet if she should 
in any way be 
prepared to _ co- 
operate with us in 








lack of informa- 
tion, and hurried, 
disorderly flight, led 
to the heavy losses 
recorded in the 
narrative which has 
been issued, with- 
out any damage 
whatever to any of 
our warships. You 
will have to be an 
erudite historian to 
find any parallel to 
this bloodless vic- 
tory in the annals 
of naval warfare. 
Exactly what was 
the intention be- 
hind the sortie can 
only be surmised. It 
almost _ certainly 
included a raid on 
our communica: 
tions, perhaps a 
bombardment of a 
Greek port, and 
possibly a desperate 
attempt to draw 
our Fleet into the 
neighbourhood of 
Sicily, though the 
last supposition 








ending a threat to 
the integrity and 
independence of all 
nations we should 


TO BE BOMBED BY THE NAZIS. 


, 
GERMANYS WAR ON YUGOSLAVIA: AN ASPECT OF THE SLOVENE CAPITAL, LIUBLIANA, PROCLAIMED AN OPEN CITY BUT REPORTED 
IT LIES CONVENIENTLY TWENTY MILES FROM THE ITALIAN FRONTIER. 


seems improbable. 
A further landing of 
Germans in Tripoli- 
tania on a bigger 





naturally be rejoiced to 
have her aid. Is there a 
possibility of such co- 
operation? I believe 
that it depends not only 
upon the factors I have 
already mentioned but 
also upon the degree 
of aggressive resistance 
which Germany’s threat 
to the Balkans en- 
counters.. If this should 
be inadequate in the 
eyes of the Kremlin, then 
Russia’s nervousness of 
Germany herself will 
inevitably prevail over 
her nervousness about 
Germany’s extension of 
her dominion. Russia 
will in that case argue 
that her original policy 
of watching and waiting 
with, all her forces in 
being, great as may be 
its objections and risks, 
is after all safer than 
even the mildest form 
of intervention, which 
might lead to an on- 
slaught whereof she 
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scale than hitherto may 
also have been in the pro- 
gramme. We can at all 
events take it that the 
Germans were behind 
the venture and that it 
was they who despatched 
these Italian warships 
fruitlessly to their doom. 

As I conclude, there 
comes news of the 
evacuation of Benghazi. 
I had always considered 
that this was a possi- 
bility, though I heartily 
regret its necessity. A 
month ago I pointed out 
that the Germans had 
managed to transport at 
least one armoured 
division to Tripolitania, 
and that Benghazi was 
their probable objective. 
Since then further re- 
inforcements have 
apparently arrived. I 
had originally hoped 
that Benghazi would 
have served us as an 
advanced naval base, 





would be left to bear the 
greater proportion of the 
weight. I do not say that 
the contrary is by any 
means equally certain, 
but it is at least possible 
that if Russia were to 


rmans disregarded. 


strained in the Balkans, 

she would begin to reconsider her position. In other 
words, Greece, Turkey, Yugoslavia, and most of all we 
ourselves, have to prove to Russia that we are going to 
meet Germany’s Balkan drive with the sternest and 
most determined resistance, and that our power is 
reasonably commensurate with our good will. We 
especially have to prove that, in addition to saving 
ourselves, we can take a part in saving others. Russia 
still remembers that we failed in Norway. In Greece 
we have not been as yet fully tested. 


x. . The old city, surrounded by eleventh-cen 
principal city of Slovenia, with a population of about 60, 
see Germany held and Italian frontier, and another twenty miles from Trieste. 


, 
GERMANY S WAR ON YUGOSLAVIA: A VIEW OF MODERN ZAGREB, THE CROATIAN CAPITAL, SECOND LARGEST CITY OF 
YUGOSLAVIA, AND A FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL CENTRE. 


BY THE GERMANS, 


Croatia and Slovenia, bordered north by Hungary and Austria, were immediate strategic aims of Germany. With Bel 

of Croatia, and Liubliana (or Ljubljana), the capital of Slovenia, were pronounced open cities by the Yugoslav €o 
the Ge . b, on the River Sava, with a population of about 120,000, stands amid a background of mountains and 
vineyards. The second city of Yugoslavia—Belgrace being first—it has wide streets, open squares, and is the commercial and financial centre 
of Croatia. tuy towers, contains the fifteenth-century Cathedral. 


Italians seized from the Croats in 1919. 


its aid, Admiral Cunningham could not have come up 
with the Italian ships, which were individually faster 
than his own. There have been previous indications 
of how greatly the Italians feared this weapon ; there 
was another here in their prompt turn away as soon 
as they realised that we had an aircraft-carrier out 
The action also shows how gravely Italian naval 
strategists were in error in their belief that an air- 
craft-carrier was an umnecessary luxury for them 
and that their situation in the narrow waters of the 


ALSO PROCLAIMED AN OPEN CITY, 


Liybliana, also on the Sava, the 
000, is an ancient, but, to-day, busy industrial city, only twenty miles from the 
It forms an important road centre to Trieste and Fiume, the port which the 





2 but the Cairo communi- 
qué shows that this has 
not been practicable. 
The possession of the 
port, therefore afforded 
us no assistance in 
checking the _ traffic 
between Italy and 
Tripolitania.It is evident 
that we cannot afford to 
take the big risks, which 
the Royal Armoured Corps so cheerfully accepted 
when it had only Italian. tanks to deal with, now that 
German mechanised forces in considerable numbers 
have taken the field. We have carried out similar 
evacuations in Africa before, though that makes this 
latest one no more pleasant to contemplate. But a 
decision which was obviously reached by Generals 
Dill and Wavell in concert, taking the whole Middle 
East into their purview, may be presumed to be correct 
If there is reason for regret, there is none for alarm 


IT WAS PROMPTLY BOMBED 


rade, Zagreb, the capital 
vernment, a protection 
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ADMIRAL SOMERVILLE’S FLAGSHIP, “RENOWN,” AND “MALAYA” 
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BIG SEAS BREAKING OVER THE BOWS OF THE 31,000-TON BATTLESHIP “ MALAYA’’ WHILE ENGAGED IN A SWEEP OF THE WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN. 
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A BROADSIDE VIEW OF H.M.S. “ RENOWN,"" WHICH HAS SIX 15-INCH GUNS, TAKEN FROM AN ACCOMPANYING WARSHIP DURING A MEDITERRANEAN SWEEP 
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The Mediterranean, like many of the races that populate her sun-drenehed month of the year. H.M.S. ‘‘ Malaya"’ and ‘* Renown,”’ seen in the above 
and beautiful shores, is temperamental, and can pass quickly from a lake-like pictures plunging through heavy seas while sweeping the Western Mediterranean 
and glittering calm into conditions of tempest and turbulence, especially in search of reticent Italian naval units, formed part of the British Naval 


in the Gulf of Lyons, where the superficial temperature is lowest in any Forces under the command of Vice-Admiral Sir James Somerville which 
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YA”) PLOUGHING THROUGH ROUGH SEAS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. . 
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ROUGH WEATHER IN “CUNNINGHAM’S POND"': THE 32,000-TON RECONSTRUCTED BATTLE-CRUISER “ RENOWN,"’ ADMIRAL SOMERVILLE’S FLAGSHIP, SHIPPING A SEA. 
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A REMARKABLE PICTURE OF H.MS. “MALAYA IN THE TROUGH OF A GIANT WAVE—WITH HER DECKS HIDDEN BY BURSTING SPUME AND SPRAY 2 
eee | En eee eeeeneeSeee eee eee 
above | bombarded Genoa on February 9. The 32,000-ton battle-cruiser ‘‘ Renown,” | to the British Navy by the Federated Malay States during the last war, when 
ranean t which hit the German warship ‘‘Scharnhorst"’ last April, was reconstructed | she took part in the Battle of Jutland. Both ships carry 15-inch guns 
Naval | a few years ago at a cost of more than £3,000,000. H.M.S. ‘“‘Malaya’’ | the “* Renown" six, and the ‘‘ Malaya”’ eight, and each is provided with 
which | is a 31,000-ton battleship of the ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth’ class. She was presented four aircraft, with catapults. (Photographs by Central Press 
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FAMOUS BRITISH AIRCRAFT (NO. 4): A “HURRICANE” 


TERROR OF THE LUFTWAFFE: THE HAWKER “HURRICANE,” WHICH, AS AN EIGHT-GUN FIGHTER, HAS PERF 


This famous fighter, whose name will be ever memorable for its gredt victories powers of manceuvre are very highly developed. Bearing the name of the 
over the Luftwaffe in mid-August and mid-September 1940, shows a difference famous pioneer Harry Hawker, it was the first monoplane fighter to go into 
to the ‘‘ Spitfire."’ Slightly larger, with a wing-span of 40 ft. and a length of service in the R.A.F. after 1915, and the first of the eight-gun fighters, which 
5 in., it is only a little slower than the “* Spitfire,’’ the speed of the have gained so great respect from the German Air Force. It was also the first 
** Hurricane "' being considerably above 325 m.p.h. at 17,500 ft. but its British fighter to break down the tradition of the biplane and to restore the 
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THE TAIL OF A BURNING 


ADVERSARY. 


AS PERFORMED BRILLIANTLY IN THE AIR AND IS NOW ADDING TO ITS LAURELS IN ALL THEATRES OF WAR. 


of the 
o into 
which 
e first 
yre the 


supremacy of the fighter in speed over the bomber. Since the standard airscrew 
was changed to the constant-speed airscrew it has produced a_ considerable 
improvement in performance, especially in the rate of climb. ‘‘ Hurricanes” are 
powered by Rolls-Royce engines, the Mark II., seen in our illustration, which 
came into use in the latter part of 1940, having a “ Merlin II.,’’ developing 1030 h.p. 


at 16,250 ft. Although on occasions outpaced and outnumbered by fast enemy 
fighters, its extreme manceuvrability has enabled it to emerge victorious, and 
recent models are faster and have an even better all-round performance. 
“* Hurricanes "' are doing fine work in Yugoslavia and Greece, anda recent communiqué 
reports the shooting down of several Messerschmitt *‘ 109s’’ over the Rupel Pass area 
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THE BUILDING OF BIRDS’-NESTS. 














By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “ Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,” ‘“‘ Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’’ etc. 


ae HE time of the singing of birds is come ”’— 

the time which we inevitably associate with 
nest-building, and in which small boys—and many of 
their elders who should know better—start raiding 
these nests for their eggs. Yet how many of these 
raiders, I wonder, ever give a thought to the marvellous 
sequences of events presented to us by the 
advent of the annual surging tide of the repro- 
ductive activities of these glorified descendants 
of their ancient reptilian, cold-blooded forebears ? 
Courtship and nest-building mark the opening 
stages, and these, in their turn, are followed 
by the appearance of the first egg, and the full 
awakening of the parental instincts and all 
the consequent results. But it is not to be 
supposed that birds have any “ foreknowledge ”’ 
of what is going to follow. Even mere 
humans frequently relying on this discover, 
when too late, that they have sadly mis- 
calculated! The birds have to rely on the 
“suggestions ’’ of instincts which are aroused 
in orderly sequence, the completion of one 
stage releasing the latent inspiration for the 
next. 

But what started the nest-building instinct ? 
The earliest known bird, Archaeopteryx, which 
lived many millions of years ago, and had teeth 
in its jaws and a long, lizard-like tail, probably 
did not build a nest, but laid its eggs on the 
tops of the stumps of decaying giant cycads 
and tree-ferns; for, as yet, modern types of 
plant-life had not appeared. Nest-building, of 
a very superficial nature, probably began when 
birds, for one reason or another, took to laying 
their eggs on the ground, when the brooding 
bird sought easement from the cold and damp 
earth of the chosen site by making a platform 
of twigs or grass-stems on which to incubate. 
Later some returned to the trees and built 
similar platforms on the branches, like the rooks 
and crows of to-day, though these are fashioned to 
form a basin-like cavity for the reception of the 
eggs. On such as these great improvements were 
made, in various ways, and by different species 
in no way related. In some instances, as with 
the nest of the osprey, they attain to an enormous 
size, so much so that many small species 
of birds build their own nests within its walls! 
The African ‘“hammer-head’’ (Scopus), an 
aberrant stork, improves upon this by raising 


I 
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2. A CLUSTER 
CHINESE CONVERT 


OF NESTS OF THE 
INTO SOUP AND 


The nest of this bird, found in the Indo-Malayan countries and Australia, is built almost 
“entirely from the secretions of the salivary glands. 


the walls of the nest and roof of 
sticks above ! 

The past craft-masters, however, in the art of 
nest-building are to be found among the small Pas- 
serine, or “‘ perching-birds."” With nothing but their 
beaks to aid them, they construct nests of such beauty 
and delicacy as could. never be achieved by human 
hands, even with the aid of tools! Take that of the 


chaffinch, for example. It is constructed of moss, 


forming a 


t 


7 


ESCULENT-SWIFT (COLLOCALIA), 
REGARD AS A GREAT DELICACY, 
AS HALF A MILLION BEING EXPORTED FROM BORNEO IN A SINGLE YEAR. 


lichens and wool felted together and lined with hair, 
feathers, or down. The long-tailed tit again is most 
skilful. With their tiny beaks the male and female con- 
struct a most beautiful oval nest of wool, moss, spider- 
webs and lichens, all felted together, and with a dome 
over the top, while the outside is covered with grey 





THE NEST, IN A HAWTHORN HEDGE, OF THE LONG-TAILED TITMOUSE 
(4GITHALUS CAUPATUS), MADE OF A FELTED MASS OF WOOL, 


LICHEN AND SPIDER-WEBS, WITH OVERTOPPING DOME. 


The outer covering of 
lichen makes it by no 
means easy to find. The 
inside is lined with 
feathers, as many as two 
thousand having been 
taken from a single nest. 
Pholograph by Harold 
Bastin. 


and black lichen. 
The interior of 
the cup, by the 
way, is lined with 
feathers, as many 
as two thousand 
having been taken 
from one _ nest! 
Needless to say, 
the task takes some 
time, extending 
over a fortnight. 

The _ gold-crest 
(Regulus) has adop- 
ted the peculiar 
course of sus- 
pending its nest 
from the vunder- 
side of a_ bough. 
It is a mar- 
vellously neat 3- 
hammock of 
moss, lichens and 
spider-webs, and is 
lined with feathers. 
Conifers, or furze bushes, are commonly chosen, per- 
haps because of their spine-like leaves. More re- 
markable is the pendant nest of the tailor-bird 
(Sutovia), which draws the two edges of a leaf together 
and holds them in position by stitching them with 
vegetable threads! The pocket thus formed is then 
filled with cotton-down! There are yet other re- 
markable nests of this type, but mention can now 
only be made of that of the penduline-tit (Remezia), 


WHICH THE 
AS MANY 


MOSS, 


which fashions out of cotton- and seed-down a nursery 
whose walls appear to be made of the finest felt. Oval 
in shape, at its upper end it forms a downwardly 
projecting spout to serve as an entrance to the chamber. 
The hang-nests (I[cteride) and weaver-birds (Ploceida) 
build nests of the most diverse types. But some 
construct a strong rope of fine grass-stems and 
roots, hanging down from a branch, and then 
expanding into a globular chamber having a 
tubular entrance at the bottom, which bulges to 
one side. These tubular entrances are believed 
to be made with a purpose—that of preventing 
the entrance of tree-snakes. : 

And now let us turn to nests of another and 
very different kind—at least, in so far as 
materials are concerned. These comprise such 
as are built of mud. Those of the swallow and 
the house-martin will be familiar enough, at 
least to all my English readers. Yet I wonder 
how many of these have ever given a thought 
as to the use of this peculiar material and how it 
is prevented from disintegration? With the 
swallow it is placed on a beam in cowsheds and 
outhouses ; while that of the martin is fixed to 
the under-side of a beam, generally under the 
eaves of houses and close up, leaving only a 
small entrance-hole. What induced this choice 
of building-material no man can say. But 


reasoning powers, inasmuch as the nut-hatch, 
if it decides that the entrance to its nesting-hole 
in a hollow tree is too large, at once reduces its 
size by means of pellets of mud. How came 
it to discover the virtues of mud? Here, as 
with the swallow and martin, disintegration is 
prevented by admixture with exudations of the 
salivary glands of the mouth. But one of the 
greatest of the mud-builders is the South 
American oven-bird (Fig. 3), which attaches its 
huge, globular house to a tree-stem or on a gate- 
post. The entrance is at the side and leads into a 
spacious chamber wherein is a lining of grasses. 

Mention has been made of the aid of the 
salivary glands in preventing the disintegration 
of mud-nests. These glands are particularly active 
in some of the swifts. In Collocalia (Fig. 2), of 
the Indo-Malayan countries and Australia, it is 
built almost entirely of this saliva. It is small 


and saucer-shaped, and attached to the walls of 
caves. 


Grass or feathers may be used to give 





THE MUD NEST OF THE SOUTH AMERICAN OVEN-BIRD (FURNARIUS), WITH 
A SECTION CUT AWAY TO SHOW THE THICKNESS OF THE WALLS, AND REVEAL- 
ING (RIGHT) THE ENTRANCE TO THE NEST-CHAMBER, LINED WITH GRASSES. 
Sometimes the nest, which takes many months to build, is placed on a bough; 


at others on the top of a gate-post. 


added strength. But in the nest of the esculent- 
swift all foreign materials are excluded. 

Finally, a brief reference must be made to birds like 
our sand-martin and kingfisher and the bee-eater. These 
birds drive long tunnels into sandy banks, with a nest- 
chamber at the end. One would never suppose a bird like 
the sand-martin, with such a tiny beak and such short 
legs, capable of such a feat. The kingfisher and the bee- 
eater would seem to be no better fitted for the task 


there is evidence to show that birds possess 
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THE VICTORY OF CAPE MATAPAN: VITAL EPISODES OF THE BATTLE. 


Drawn By Oscar Parkes, O.B.E. 


MARCH 28; 11.30 A.M. ‘“‘ VENETO’’ ATTACKED BY OUR TORPEDO AIRCRAFT. MARCH 28; 3.5 P.M. R.A.F. ATTACKS “pOoLA” AND ‘* FIUME.” 


MARCH 28; I0 P.M. THE LEADING ITALIAN CRUISER IS CAUGHT BY OUR SEARCHLIGHTS AND A SALVO FROM THE “ WARSPITE’’ SMASHES HOME. 


eT 


Og Ta 


MARCH 28; 10.40 P.M. “‘POLA”’’ IS TORPEDOED BY THE “ JERVIS.”” MARCH 29. BRITISH AND GREEK DESTROYERS RESCUE ITALIAN SAILORS. 


A CHRONOLOGY OF THE EVENTS WHICH LED UP TO THE BRITISH NAVAL VICTORY OFF CAPE MATAPAN. 


Some time after mid-day on March 27 Admiral Sir Andrew Cunningham left ‘* Formidable "’ began at 11.30 a.m. a series of attacks on the “ Vittorio Veneto,” 
Alexandria with the flagship ‘‘ Warspite"’ and the battleships ‘‘ Barham," and three hits were claimed. In the afternoon of the same day R.A.F. 
“Valiant,” and the aircraft-carrier ‘* Formidable." The Admiral’s decision to ‘** Blenheim "' bombers attacked the enemy cruisers “‘ Zara,"’ *‘ Pola’ and “ Fiume."’ 
put out to sea was based on a report stating that the Italian enemy had been Day faded to dusk, dusk to night, and at 10 p.m., as the enemy cruisers passed 
sighted to the south-eastward of Sicily. Early on the following day Vice-Admiral ahead of our destroyer screen, the ‘‘ Greyhound’s”’ searchlight illuminated the 
Pridham-Wippell, commanding a cruiser force in H.M.S. “ Orion’’ established leading ship, which was hit a few seconds later by a broadside from the 
contact with the Italians at 8 a.m., and, as he turned his squadron south- ‘“ Warspite.”” The Battle of Cape Matapan had started with a crescendo of 
eastward to draw the Italians towards the British battleships, came under the British gunfire. It ended with a crushing victory for the Royal Navy, and the 
fire of the 15-in. guns of the battleship “ Vittorio Veneto."" Aircraft from the rescue of Italian sailors by British and Greek destroyers. 
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THE FUNERAL PYRE OF AN ITALIAN CRUISER: THE “F 


A DRAWING BY OUR SPECIAL Artist, C. E. 











‘NOT A PLEASANT SPECTACLE": ADMIRAL CUNNINGHAM’S OWN DESCRIPTION OF THE DRAMATIC MOMENT WHEN, LIT BY 
Silhouetted against the flashes of three devastating broadsides, his Majesty's 
ships ‘* Warspite,"’ ‘‘ Valiant’ and 


of the ‘ Zara"’ class in the Battle of Cape Matapan. 
the ill-fated Italian warships is seen abiaze from stem to stern and reeling 


under the holocaust of 15-in. shells. 
‘“* Barham" sink three 


The final dramatic chapter of the battle 
Italian cruisers in the Ionian Sea began at 10.10 p.m. on March 28, when, in the words of 
In our picture one of an Admiralty communiqué, ‘‘it was reported to the Commander-in-Chief thac 


an enemy vessel was lying damaged and stopped three miles to port of the 
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E “FIUME” SINKS UNDER A RAIN OF 15-INCH SHELLS. 


RTist, C. E. TURNER, BASED ON OFFICIAL INFORMATION. 











, LIT. BY THE SBEARCHLIGHTS OF H.M.S. ‘‘GREYHOUND,” THE “ FIUME,” HIT BY A BROADSIDE, TURNED INTO A BLAZING HULK. 


battle | Battle Fleet’s course. The C.-in-C. at once turned the Battle Fleet to engage 
rds of this unit. . . . This enemy force consisted of two ‘ Zara’-class cruisers led 


cruiser. Our Battle Fleet at once opened fire. The first salvoes practically 
wrecked both the heavy cruisers of the ‘Zara’ class." A torpedo attack by enemy 
destroyers was avoided by our Battle Fleet, after which our own destroyers 
raced in to complete one of the most overwhelming victories in naval history. 


f thac by a smaller cruiser of the ‘ Colleone’ class. As the enemy cruisers passed 
of the ahead of the screen H.M.S. ‘Greyhound’ illuminated the leading heavy 
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VIEWS OF ADDIS ABABA: CAPTURED BY GENERAL CUNNINGHAM. 
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SINCE THE ITALIAN CONQUEST IN 1936, A NEW EUROPEAN CITY OF ADDIS ABABA HAS 
ARISEN. THE STATION ROAD WITH (RIGHT) A NEW ITALIAN HOTEL. 
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THE AVIATION FIELD AT ADDIS ABABA, WH'CH HAD BEEN REPEATEDLY ATTACKED 
KY BRITISH BOMBERS. THE CITY WAS SURRENDERED TO IMPERIAL FORCES ON APRIL 5. 
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PART OF THE MAIN STREET OF ADDIS ABABA IN THE NEW EUROPEAN QUARTER. 
THE CAPITAL STANDS 8000 FT. ABOVE THE SEA. 
ee 
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A VIEW OF PART OF THE NEW WHITE EUROPEAN CITY, WITH WALLS AND FENCES 

AND GARDENS TASTEFULLY LAID OUT. IT HAS AN ITALIAN POPULATION OF 40,000. L . 
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DUCE’S GOVERNMENT FOR CIVIL 


iad 


IE | 
REINFORCED CONCRETE HOUSES ERECTED BY THE THE CAPTURE OF ADDIS ABABA: A RELIEF MAP SHOWING THE DIFFICULT TERRAIN 
SERVANTS. THEIR BUILDERS HAD AN EYE ON DEFENCE AGAINST NATIVE ATTACKS. i OVERCOME FROM JIJIGA, AND OTHER IMPORTANT OBJECTIVES. 
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The rapid advance of General Cunningham's South African forces, covering a 700-mile ninety miles from the capital, the course was clear. Aosta retreated to the hills, 
advance in four weeks, through bad country against strong enemy forces and over and sent a message to General Cunningham, thanking him for his offer to protect 
roads blasted and torn by him in his retreat—a record in military history—resulted the women and children, of whom there are over 38,000, sheltering in Addis. By this 
on Saturday, April 5, in the sensational withdrawal of the Duke of Aosta’s army, great feat of arms, Abyssinia, except for isolated and broken bodies of Italians, is in 
and the entry into the capital by advanced South African troops, 


who occupied our hands. The pictures above show the Italian city of Addis Ababa, which, since 
the central square in Addis. After the British crossed the gorge of Awash River, 1936, has become a modern city of white stone and concrete. 
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A CITY AMID EUCALYPTUS FORESTS: ADDIS ABABA AS IT WAS. 
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* . . . 
lB cE 
LOOKING DOWN ON HAILE SELASSIE’S PALACE ON THE EDGE OF THE cITY, 
SURROUNDED BY EUCALYPTUS-TREES ORIGINALLY PLANTED BY MENELIK IN 1897. 2 


2 
EMBOWERED IN EUCALYPTUS-TREES (THE AUSTRALIAN BLUE GUM), WHICH RFPLACED 
A CEDAR FOREST. AN ARBOREAL CORNER OF THE CAPITAL. 
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ro 
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AN AERIAL VIEW OF ADDIS ABABA, AS IT APPEARED IN 1936, BEFORE THE EMPEROR HAILE SELASSIE FLED. THE MAIN FEATURES SHOWN ABOVE ARE: (1) THE CHURCH 
OF ST. GEORGE; (2) THE NEW PALACE; (3) THE RACECOURSE; (4) THE NEW, PARLIAMENT BUILDING ; (5) THE MENELIK HOSPITAL ; (6) THE GERMAN LEGATION. 
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The capital of Abyssinia was founded by the Emperor Menelik in 1897, when he camped name ‘* Addis Ababa,” signifying ‘‘ The New Flower,” 
on the Entopo Hills, and, liking the situation, selected it for his capital. It was then 
a forest of cedars, which were soon cut down and used for building and fuel, but 
Menelik, an enlightened sovereign, soon imported the Australian blue gum-tree—the 
eucalyptus—and forbade their destruction. They thrived, sometimes growing twelve 
feet a year, in the hot and moist climate, and Menelik gave his new capitai the 


. 


after the delicate crimson or red 
or sometimes golden flower of the blue-leaved eucalyptus, which often grows to a 
height of over 450 ft. Addis Ababa, which was occupied by Italians in May 1936, 
the centre of Italian administration in Abyssinia, was almost entirely destroyed by 
their own indiscriminate bombing, but the Fascists have since built a new European 
city near the old site having a population of 40,000 whites. 
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PERSONALITIES 


LORD ROCKLEY, G.B.E. 


Died April 1; aged seventy-five. As 

Mr. (and later Sir) Evelyn Cecil sat in 

the House of Commons continuously for 

thirty-one years as Conservative Member 

for East Herts (1898-1900), Aston Manor 

(1900-18). and Aston Division of Birming- 
ham (1918-29). 


THE 


AND EVENTS; 


MR. H. ST, GEORGE SAUNDERS. 


Author of “ The Battle of Britain,” the 
official story of the R.A.F. defence of 
Britain from August to October 1940, 
which is being translated into many 
languages and the sale of which has 
already reached record figures. A civilian 
member of the Air Ministry Intelligence. 


ILLUSTRATED 


R.A.F. HAVOC AT EMDEN 


MRS. VIRGINIA WOOLF. 


The distinguished novelist and younger 

daughter of the late Sir Leslie Stephen, 

who was reported on April 3 missing and 

presumed drowned in the Sussex Ouse, 

at Rodmell, near Lewes. Wife of 

Mr. Leonard Woolf, with whom she ran 
the Hogarth Press. 


LONDON NEWS 


COUNT PAUL TELEKI. 


Prime Minister of Hungary since February 

1939, who was found dead at his villa in 

Budapest on April 3, foul play being 

feared because of his opposition to German 

demands and support of the recent pact 

of friendship with Yugoslavia; aged 
sixty-two. 
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AND DUSSELDORF. 


SIR KINAHAN CORNWALLIS, K.C.M.G. 


The new British Ambassador in Irak, 
who has recently taken up his post in 
Baghdad. Adviser to Ministry of Interior. 
Irak Government, 1921-35 ; accompanied 
Emir Fcisal to Irak in 1921. Has a 
life-long knowledge of the Middle East. 


Aged fifty-eight. 


AN OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING THE EXTENSIVE DAMAGE DONE BY THE R.A.F. 


ON DUSSELDORF DOCKS ON THE NIGHT OF MARCH 14-15. 


The figures indicate: 1. Craters across coal storage; 2. Probable direct hit on 

3. Large hole in roof of building. 4. Possible damage to end of long shed. 

warehouse building. 6. Craters among stacks of material. 7. Area gutted by fire. 8. Craters 

among stored material and railway lines. 9. Craters on railway and among rolling stock. 

10. Large and other buildings gutted and timber stacks destroyed. 11. Hit on storage cylinders 
of grain elevators. 12. Quayside buildings destroyed. (British Official Photograph.) 


— oo . AE te oa 


THE ATTACK ON EMDEN ON THE NIGHT OF MARCH 31, WHEN THE R.A.F. USED 
FIRST TIME A NEW TYPE OF BOMB WITH DEVASTATING RESULTS. 


A new type of high-explosive bomb, which appeared to have devastating results, was used by the R.A.F. 
in the thirty-seventh raid on Emden on March 31. So tremendous was the force of the exolosion that 
one pilot reported that he saw “houses take to the air.” Another pilot, who had been in thirty raids, 
said that he had never seen so large a flash, which he described as like “a gigantic arc-weldine flash, 
blinding white.” Extensive fires and dense columns of smoke can be clearly seen in the photograph 
reproduced above of the effects of one bomb of new type. (British Official Photograph.) 
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CHILDREN, INSPECTING 
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ADDIS 
Imperial troops into Addis Ababa on the evening of April 5, the It 
following message was given verbally by the Italian envoy to Lieut.-General A. G. Cunningham, 
G.O.C. East Africa: ‘‘ His Royal Highness the Duke of Aosta wishes to express his appreciation of the 
initiative taken by General Wavell and General Cunningham regarding the protection of women and 
hildren in Addis Abat monstrating th trone bonds of humanity and race still existing.”’ (Kevstone.) 


BRITISH 
ABABA 


PROTECTION REPRESENTATIVES OF THE MIDDLE EAST 
DEFENCES. LT.-GENERAL SIR J. MARSHALL-CORNWALL AIR VICE-MARSHAL ELMHIRST, AT ANKARA, 


was announced on April 7, that Lieut.-General Sir James Marshall-Cornwall and Air Vice-Marshal 
Elmhirst, who are representing the Middle Ea§t Command in talks with the Turkish General Staff, had 
left Ankara for Istanbul, from where they woulii visit the Turkish defences in Thrace. The above p 
taken on the railway station at Ankara, shows the General, followed by Air Vice-Marshal E! 
inspecting Turkish troons on the occasion of the earlier Anglo-Turkish military conversation 
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cates iS OOKS about 
the war fall 
into three main classes—narratives of events since it 
began ; memoirs and studies bearing on its causes; and 
discussions of the political and international future when 
it is over. One of the most memorable contributions to 
the category of action is “THE NinE Days’ Wonper.” 
(The Operation Dynamo.) By John Masefield. With six 
pages of Photagraphs (Heinemann; 3s. 6d.). Here the 
Poet Laureate gives the best contemporary account of 
a unique national achievement that will live in history. 
It is only a short book, but it makes up in quality what 
it lacks in quantity ; for when poets drop into prose, their 
power of vision and expression gives them mastery. 


‘“* This pamphlet,” as the author modestly puts it, ‘ gives 
a summary of the lifting of the First French Army and the 
B.E.F. from the beaches of Dunquerque.” 
In terse, clear-cut sentences he pictures 
vividly the scenes enacted on that tortured 
coast, and underlying the description is a 
sense of concentrated patriotic fervour. The 
title of the book refers to the fact that it 
covers the last nine days (May 26 to June 3 
last) of the campaign that ended with the 
great evacuation. The common meaning of 
the words would be inadequate, for the 
event was not merely a “‘ nine days’ wonder” 
in the public mind, but a wonder for all 
time. The curious sub-title is briefly explained 
by the statement that “this operation was 
given the name of Dynamo,” but by whom 
or for what reason is not mentioned. The 
speed and energy with which it was hastily 
organised were certainly dynamic. 


It may not be generally realised, perhaps, 
how large a proportion of the rescued force 
(totalling 316,663 men) was French, or by 
what loyal consideration for our allies this 
result was attained, and it is to be hoped 
that Mr. Masefield’s words will be widely 
read in France. ‘‘ When the Operation 
Dynamo began,” he writes, “ it was thought 
that only a few thousand could be saved... . 
After this, as all the rearguard actions so 
heroically fought had staved off the disaster, 
it was thought that the whole B.E.F. might 
be saved. But on the fifth day, when special 
effort was being made to lift the rearguard 
of the B.E.F., the whole arrangement was 
cancelled so that the French might be brought 
to England instead. ... Rather more than 
123,000 Frenchmen were brought to England. 
This . . . enormous increase in the work came 
suddenly upon those responsible after five 
frightful days. . . It was this rising to 
the extra work right at the end which 
made the Operation Dynamo so magnificent 
a deed. ... Nothing but enormous heroic 
industry and utter self-sacrifice kept the ships 
steadily plying to and fro. ... Knowing 
some of the difficulties, I should say that 
the Operation was the greatest thing this 
nation has ever done.’’ All the three 
fighting Services, as Mr. Masefield shows, 
did their part with equal valour, but it was 
“the sea affair’? which most captured the 
public imagination, and especially the gallan- 
try displayed by hosts of small auxiliary 
craft. ‘‘ Hundréds of little vessels,’’ we read, 
‘‘from half the coast of England deserve to 
have their names in the Navy henceforward.” 


It seems rather strange that, while the 
operation was in progress, some of the troops 
waiting on the beaches were unaware that, 
not far away, British airmen were helping 
them by splendid deeds against tremendous 
odds. No doubt the misunderstanding was 
soon removed, but it is well to have the 
facts put on record in Mr. Masefield’s high 
tribute to the R.A.F. ‘* Not less sublime,” 
he writes, “‘and as yet equally unpraised, 
were the efforts of the Royal Air Force to 
check the enemy bombing. . .. Some have 
written that, while they were near Dunquerque, 
they seldom saw our fighting aircraft, though OF THE 
they daily saw many of the enemy. ... A 
little thought will show that any effective 
checking of bombing must take place some 
miles from the target aimed at by the 
bombers. ... Our squadrons and patrols. . . 
were most successfully active when they 
were least likely to be seen by men on the 
beach. During the nine days they certainly 
destroyed or shot down 377 enemy machines, with a loss 
to themselves of 87 machines.” 


. 
. 


Similar vindication of our airmen at Dunkirk (to use 
the more familiar spelling) occurs in ‘War News Hap 
Wincs.” A Record of the R.A.F. in France. By A. H. 
Narracott, Air Correspondent of The Times. With 30 
official Air Ministry Photographs (Frederick Muller ; 8s. 6d.). 
In this book, which covers not nine days, but nine months, 
the author chronicles in lively style his adventures a a 
Service Press Officer with the rank of Squadron Leader, 
and describes the campaign as he saw it from various 


“the new Roman Empire.” 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


R.A.F. bases and elsewhere. It is all very readable and 
informative. ‘* Nobody,” he declares, ‘** who saw ‘ behind 
the scenes’ could fail to have a great and undying admira- 
tion for the courage, selfless devotion to duty and guts of 
the British pilots and crews. Compared with the might 
of the Luftwaffe the A.A.S.F. was a David tackling a 
Goliath. Every time the fighters went out they knew 
that they would meet overwhelming odds. Each time the 
Battles made a bombing raid there were certain to be heavy 
losses. Yet never once did these men fail. They were 
truly magnificent.” 


Looking ahead, the author concludes with an encouraging 
forecast, which subsequent news from the various theatres 
of war, and from the Dominions, has tended to corroborate. 





‘““THE FOUNDATION OF THE NEW ROMAN EMPIRE’’—AN ITALIAN MARBLE RELIEF 
GLORIFYING MUSSOLINI'S CONQUEST OF ABYSSINIA iN 1936, AND AN UNCONSCIOUS SATIRE 


OVERWEENING AMBITION WHICH HAS REDUCED ITALY IN NINE 


EMPIRE-LESS AND NAZI-OCCUPIED STATE. 


The work of a Fascist sculptor—who, in introducing the figure of Minerva, pays unconscious tribute 
to classical Greece, on whose representation of the victorious Pallas Athene the Roman goddess was 
modelled-—depicting Mussolini (foreground) presenting the Imperial Crown of Abyssinia to King Victor 
Emanuel III. (right; bareheaded), with the equestrian figures of Marshals de Bono, Badoglio—now 
reported a —_— in Pa + ale = Papen Graziani in the row gy —“ A 
memorate the start of Italian field operations in Abyssinia and the day of the proclamation o' ves - tie 
The relief is in the courtyard of the Madama Palace in Rome, the Steadily degenerated, and became vile 


seat of the Italian Senate. 


“Every month,” he writes, “‘ Britain’s Air Force goes 
from strength to strength. New fighters and bombers 
are coming along, and America is sending us reinforcements 
of machines. The flow of pilots and air and ground crews 
from the great Empire Air Training Scheme in Canada 
and South Africa has started; soon it will be a flood. 
Eventually it will provide 20,000 pilots and 30,000 air crews 
a year. ..: But in our new-found might let us not forget 
what we owe to those pioneers in France. When the A.A.S.F. 
went into the fray nothing was certain. It was they who 
proved that our pilots and crews were better trained than 
those of Hitler . . . and it was they who met and defeated 
the full fury of an air armada which, up to then, 


MONTHS TO AN well 
, 
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had carried 
everything 
before it... . That early lead may decide the victors 
and the vanquished in this war.” 

In the causation branch of war literature an important 
source-book for the future historian will be ‘‘ AMBASSADOR 
Dopp’s Diary,”’ 1933-1938. Edited by William E. Dodd, Jr., 
and Martha Dodd. With Introduction by Charles A. 
Beard (Gollancz; 12s. 6d.). The Ambassador was the 
late William E. Dodd, the distinguished American savant 
and man-of-letters who represented the United States in 
Germany for five years up to the eve of the Munich Agree- 
ment. He was Professor of History in the University of 
Chicago when President Roosevelt invited him to under- 
take the Berlin Embassy, as a “standing example” of 
American liberalism. Readers already know something 
of his experiences in his difficult post from 
his daughter Martha’s book, ‘‘ My Years 
in Germany,” published in 1939. Now 
we have the full story from the fountain- 
head, and a very interesting story it is. 


This work is not only of high value 
as first-hand evidence on the Nazi régime 
and its leaders, but possesses also the 
charm of self-revelation. The diarist 
shows himself to have been a_ quiet, 
scholarly man of frugal habits, disliking 
luxury and ostentation, religious, benevo- 
lent and democratic. As a lover of peace 
and co-operation he was deeply perturbed 
by the trend of international affairs, of 
which he foresaw the tragic outcome, 
noting the intermediate stages as they 
occurred. He knew Germany well, having 
taken a degree at Leipzig University, and 
was in sympathy with its cultural past, 
but under the new order he was in a 
completely uncongenial atmosphere. He 
found the ruling clique personally repug- 
nant to him, and avoided their society, 
but his accounts of interviews with various 
German officials, such as Von Neurath, 
Papen, and Dr. Schacht, and with dip- 
lomatic colleagues from other countries, 
including the British and French Ambas- 
sadors, contain many revealing comments 
and character sketches. There is no 
index—an astonishing omission in a book 
of this kind. 


From a German writer already well 
known as an enemy of Nazidom comes 
a further work of denunciation, and of 
warning to democrats concerning the future, 
dramatically entitled (from a text in 
Revelation) ‘* THE BEAST FROM THE AByss.” 
By Hermann Rauschning, author of ‘ Ger- 
many’s Revolution of Destruction” and 
““Hitler’s Aims in War and Peace.” Trans- 
lated by E. W. Dickes (Heinemann ; 8s. 6d.). 
Discussing the question of a new world 
order after the war, the writer says that 
the British Empire and the United States 
are its “‘ destined initiators and trustees.” 
Europe, he thinks, will cease to be “ the 
intellectual and political centre,” for the 
centre of gravity is shifting westward, and 
“a sort of new empire of peace”? may 
come into existence round the Atlantic ; 
“the nucleus of the power of the new 
order is growing in the union of the 
Anglo-Saxon peoples.” In quest not of 
a new continent but of a new epoch, “ we 
are on our way ih the new Mayflower.” 


In the Nazi mentality the author sees 
a resurgence of man’s primeval animalism, 
released from the restrictions of civilis- 
ation ; the same element in human nature, 
presumably, as that which Tennyson called 
“the ape and tiger.”” In a passage that 
explains his choice of title, Herr Rauschning 
writes: “‘ Nothing more deeply horrified 
me than the visible change in acquaintances 
and friends, men whom I thought I knew 
when they came under the spell 
of Nazi politics. Good men, good as men 
indeed are, seemed to be attacked by new 
lusts. ... They acquired new habits, made 
disreputable friendships, grew overbearing. 
They gambled, lived beyond their means, 


creatures who thought nothing of torturing 

and robbing and murdering those who 
were weaker than they. ... Their change in character 
bordered on split personality, on schizophrenia. ..* Iam 
more inclined to see behind this change, which seems to 
have affected the whole of the German people, that mystery 
of iniquity, the working of an ‘ Evil One’ of metaphysical 
origin. ... It is in Nazism that we first see the true 
character of the Beast from the Abyss, the character which 
Hobbes could very clearly feel and was trying to indicate 
when he gave his absolute State the name of Leviathan 
In Nazism the true nature of Leviathan reveals itself as 
the mystery of iniquity.”’ For this last phrase the author 
gives the Biblical reference—St. Paul’s Second Epistle 
to the Thessalonians, I1., 7. 
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A TRAIN DE LUXE AS A MOBILE BATTERY: HEAVY GUNS, ca 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIS? L. 
CAPTA 


pn 
as 


A GUNNERS’ TRAIN DE LUXE “SOMEWHERE IN ENGLAND”: A BATTERY OF HEAVY-CALIBRE GUNS, WITH ITS ACCOMPANYING 


Batteries of mobile super-heavy railway artillery, ‘‘ Somewhere in England,’’ are stores, workshops, kitchens, men's quarters, officers’ and sergeants’ messes, and 
fitted up with complete trains of coaches, and are stationed on railway sidings, also sleeping coaches. The particular train sketched by our artist seemed to 
from which their guns are run into action where required. The various coaches him of good augury for future operations, as it has been built up from the 
carry a complete equipment of ammunition, and are fitted with replacement former cross-Channel ferry service rolling-stock, the wagons and coaches still 
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NS, CAMOUFLAGED ON A RAIL SIDING, READY FOR EMERGENCY. 
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TRAIN COMPLETELY EQUIPPED WITH ALL NEEDS, AND CONTAINING OFFICERS’ AND MEN’S LIVING QUARTERS. 


bearing the markings of France, with such familiar names to former cross- | to stand to their gun and are hastening out of their compartments. The train, 
Channel travellers, as Chemin de Fer du Nord, Paris, Brussels and Dunkirk. it will be observed, is camouflaged with tree trunks, and in the left foreground 
In the sketch a monster railway gun has just been fired for calibration purposes, are seen screens to be run forward over the railway line when the train moves 


es still while the detachment of another belonging to the train has just received orders | off to another destination. The men are all wearing gas-capes. 
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Rotes for the Rovel-Reader: Fiction of the Month. 














ISS HELEN ASHTON is 
and sympathetic ; 


an agreeable writer, smooth 
and “Tadpole Hall” is an 
agreeable story. Indeed, its one-armed Colonel would 
make the fortune of any book. He is English niceness 
personified, and he has the perfect setting of an old country 
house in the menaced loveliness and quiet of an English 
village. Menaced—now we come to the point. English 
fiction has begun to be in trouble about this war. 
When shall the story take place? If before the war— 
right out of the shadow of the war—it is prehistoric ; if 
later, it almost has to be a war story. Miss Ashton has 
decided on a war story: her subject is the final hour of 
suspense, the first of decision—and it is not, I feel, a very 
good subject. We are too near it, and yet too consciously 
remote ; we seem to have heard it all many times, and the 
effect is not topical, but dated. Besides—aren’t we oddly 
tempted to despise the kind Colonel and his two charming 
daughters, and all these harmless people (ourselves of 
yesterday) as they stand quailing on the brink? Aren’t 
we strangely haunted by the word “jitters”? ? Then, 
don’t we feel: Of course, there had to be cultured refugees 
doing the housework ? All the same, though not Miss 
Ashton’s best, it is a nice 
story ; it is sure to please 
—and who will grudge 
the Colonel a happy 
ending, even though the 
thrice-unfortunate Herr 
Hahn has to pay for it ? 


| 


Mr. Alec Waugh 
escapes the challenge of 
events by placing his 
drama in the West 
Indies. A youngish, 


pretty woman is courted 
passionately by a man 
years younger than her- 
self. He takes her quite 
by surprise; she likes 
him, finds him very 
boyish and_ pathetic, 
means to be “ nice’’ to 
him—but no more. She 
is not at all in love. 
But then, he doesn’t ask 
for love; he won't 
‘pester’? her, won’t 
even speak again of his 
feelings—he 'll only write. 
She needn’t reply. 

And Mary—thinking 
him so young and harm- 
less—takes it all in. She 
never dreams of an in- 
trigue ; but she is child- 
less, completely idle, 
married to a man who 
has come, lately, to feel 
his age, and to reserve 
his jollity for the club. 
Barclay’s letters are a 
new interest ; why, they 
make her feel like a 
heroine! ... And soit 
goes on, till the platonic 
courtship has become a 
frantic secret ‘ affair,” 
conducted brazenly be- 
fore an island of gossips. 
By this time Mary is 
crazed with love. She 
has learnt a thing or 
two about her young 
man—without doubt he 
is an arriviste, and an 
expert wooer; yet she still 
believes him to be, like 
herself, single-hearted. 

He has to go away on business. 
treats her as a stranger. And from that moment she is 
distraught. No more secret meetings—no chance to ask 
him what he means. And they say he’s courting a young 
girl, a millionaire’s daughter. Yet he can't have become 
indifferent: he must adore her. ... If she were free! 
If it weren't for that wretched life—really a burden to 
itselfi—that keeps them apart! And how easy, how par- 
ticularly easy to quench that life. ... Mr. Alec Waugh 
knows his job. The descent from innocence is so smooth, 
so rapid and so inevitable ; the tragic end is such a matter 
of course. ‘*‘ No Truce with Time "’ might be described as 
a Paris model. 

Hans Otto Storm's ‘‘ Three Days Reckoning” is in the 
“Typhoon " class : a rather short story of a crisis at sea. 
Only it is “* Typhoon" upside-down. This captain is not 
a rock of safety : he doesn’t do the right thing ; as for enjoy- 
ing esteem or trust—he could not be farther from it. But 
the ‘ shoddy traditions of the sea” are largely to blame. 
The captain's ‘‘ India,” a battered old American liner- 
cum-cargo-boat, is on a pleasure cruise round the world. 
It sticks on an uncharted bank in the South Seas; and 
what will Captain Stoner do now ? His ship is safe enough— 
until the next gale, which will doubtless break it to pieces ; 
and if it goes to pieces, the owners will be quite satisfied. 
But if the captain signals for help, and they find themselves 
obliged to pay salvage, then he is done for. So he refuses 
to call for help. He means to stake everything on the 
chance of getting off with the tide. 
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OF A STEAM FLYING-MACHINE 


Shop, 12, Queen Street, 


Mediterranean. 
it’s blowing a stiff breeze. 


On his return—he 
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THE FLYING rE M COMPANY, To CHINA Ti 


““TO CHINA IN TWENTY-FOUR HOURS CERTAIN” 
PARACHUTING 


allo! Bill Jackson,” 
ready. Waken the old lady in No. 7; drop the Pacha of Egypt’s despatches. 
Tell the Bombay Gent. 
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His passengers, not knowing what it’s all about, have 
no objection. At first they love being aground ; they ’ve 
all been saving up for this cruise, and now—they ’re in a 
real shipwreck! Something has happened to them! 
And the voyage will be two days longer! They feel 
exhilarated. But the seamen are full of wrath. They 
know what’s being risked, and why; and they have no 
wish to drown. Rapidly the situation develops. The 
crew resent—protest—finally revolt, and drive the captain 
into hysteria. The passengers wear out their first thrill, 
become a shade uneasy (they miss the wonted noise of the 
engines), and slip into a kind of Saturnalian licence, they 
don’t know how. Everything goes past them ; even when 
the crew have mutinied, when they themselves have joined 
in the fight, when the two factions have retired behind 
barricades—even then, they are completely fogged. Is 
there any danger? Was that the point of the scrap? Or 
is it all talk ? 

Mr. Storm is a subtle writer, keenly perceptive, and 
with a great deal of humour. (Now and then he tries for 
profundities which don’t quite come off.) And the flavour 
of his book is contempt. Contempt for society ?—for 
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half-Bohemian, old régime, except Gordon, the son and 
heir. Gordon is a changeling; while Nigel, an adopted 
son, is the purest Ross, the flower of the family. Gordon 
intends to push his way; he is in the City, and he gets 
Nigel: into the City—and starts the trouble all round. 
For Nigel doesn’t understand business; his firm (a very 
shady one) comes to grief, and Gordon cleverly persuades 
him to run away. And keeps him in exile for eight 


years. And thus parts him from the girl of his 
eternal choice. 
Which is a flaw: I can’t believe that Nigel, as 


represented, would be so spineless. However, when 
the book opens, he is at -last returning to the Dower 
House—to have it out with Gordon, and to claim his 
sweetheart (now Gordon’s wife). He is a very tough 
young man now. And Gordon is found shot after their 
first interview. 

Everyone assumes Nigel’s guilt: even his own Lesley, 
even Margery Ross, who has been in love with him all 
her life. But it was suicide. And one man knows it—a 
man who has a deadly grudge against Nigel, and is resolved 
not to speak. There it all broke down. Changes of heart, 
domestic lectures, are 
not drama; Miss Mere- 
dith had not power 
enough to finish the 
job. But though her 


story is in fragments, 
they are clever frag- 
ments, neatly written, 


pleasant to read. 

If I give ‘* Murder 
at Liberty Hall” first 
place among the detec- 
tive novels it’s not 
because of the detection. 
That is so languid that 
you often wonder if it ’s 
ever going to begin. 
Certainly, crimes have 
been committed; fires 
break out at an ‘“ ad- 
vanced ”’ school, and 
later on a master’s wife 
dies of poisoning. But 
who cares ? Plainly 
not the author, and 
his indifference is very 
catching. What he does 
provide is intelligence 
and wit, sophistication 
without its horrors, an 
eye for people, and a 
soul of ‘his own. Mr. 
Clutton-Brock is a new 
writer; he only wants 
a subject. Good luck 
to him. 

In hands of any 
skill, the Claimant is 
a sure card. Mr. Pun- 
shon’s claimant has all 
the signs of fraudulence ; 
yet why should old 
Lord Wych, the proud- 
est of men, accept a 
cheat as his long-lost 


heir? That is the real 
— — puzzle in “Ten Star 
1820-30), PRINTED WITH IMAGINATIVE CONCEPTION Clues.”” And the mur- 


PASSENGERS AND MAILS EN ROUTE TO CHINA, 
AWAITING ITS ARRIVAL IN STATE, 


This remarkably prophetic penta, of which only one other example is known to exist, recently came into the possession of Donald’s Antique 


“keep your eye on Malta and get the parcels 
Tie a 56 (sic) to the Suez post-bag or it will be blown into the 
in No. 5 to have his parachute in readiness, tie his Hat on, shut his mouth, and keep a fast hold as 
Keep a sharp look out for Pekin and get the Emperor of China’s letter ready as we shall drop on his palace directly.” 
Although a steam, heavier-than-air machine is known to have been a device of the period, it never took the air. 


the man with a megaphone is shouting, 


humanity ? 
most people. 


If not for the human race, at any rate for 
They are a shoddy crowd, he suggests, leading 
shoddy lives imposed by shoddy traditions on sea and 
land. Well, that is part of the truth. And it is driven 
home with great skill, in a queer, original and convincing 
story. 

With “ The Adventures of Gilead Skaggs’ we return 
to boyhood : to the world of heroes and villains, and exploits 
in the open air, and a happy ending for all nice people. 
“Me and the old man was riding on a train . . .”"—so the 
young narrator begins. ‘‘ I don’t remember where we was 
going or why '’—and it doesn’t matter, for at “a little old 
lonesome town "’ a couple of mysterious “ friends ” removed 
Pa. Gillie was left on the train—left in the wide world— 
and instantly adopted by a ranch-owner. Then he had 
glorious times—larking with the cowboys, camping out 
with Indians in the hills, scared to death by a professional 
‘“‘ killer,”” hardly less scared by the reappearance of the 
* old man.” There is not much story ; the threatened 
sheep-ard-cattle war fizzles out, and Gillie’s moral problem 
(he runs away for fear Pa’s blood should drive him to 
crime) is solved very easily by Pa’s return as Brother 
Skaggs the evangelist. These events are only a pretext 
for the style, the Indian lore (which Gillie finds so plausible), 
the riot of humour. The jacket mentions Huckleberry 
Finn. Mr. Baum is not, a course, on that level’ but 
that ’s his line. 

‘There ’s Always To-morrow” has the beginnings of 
a fine plot. At the Dower House, everyone is county, 


WHERE THE EMPEROR IS DEPICTED 


der of the Earl throws 
no light on it. Here 
we find Mr. Punshon 
at his best—though I 
could wish his charm- 


ing little mouse of 
a heroine had more 
scope. 
Mr. Carter Dickson is not entirely at his best in 
‘““And So to Murder.” But near enough. A sinister 


and rollicking tale of 
film studio. 

Richard Bohan wants to marry Search: Eve refuses to 
divorce him—and is found hanged. So Miss Eberhart is 
well away. Love, suspense, suspicion, and, to conclude, 
a scene of real terror, with poor Search cornered in her 
flat.... Of its kind, ‘The Hangman’s Whip” is 
first-class. 

Then, ‘Calling Dr. Kildare,” the book of the film. 
Rather thin to read, of course, but quite pleasing. Every- 
one loves the trials and triumphs of a young doctor.—K. J. 


love and crime in an English 


BOOKS REVIEWED. 


Tadpole Hall. By Helen Ashton. (Collins; 7s. 6d.) 

No Truce with Time. By Alec Waugh. (Cassell ; 7s. 6d.) 

Three Days Reckoning. By Hans Otto Storm. (Heinemann ; 6s.) 
The Adventures of Gilead Skaggs. By James R. Baum. (Methuen ; 8s.) 
There 's Always To-morrow. By Anne Meredith. (Faber and Faber ; 


7s. 6d.) 

Murder at Liberty Hall. By Alan Clutton-Brock. (The Bodley Head ; 
7s. 6d.) 

Ten Star Clues. By E. R. Punshon. (Gollancz ; 7s. 6d.) 

And So to Murder. By Carter Dickson. (Heinemann ; 7s. 6d.) 


The Hangman's Whip. 
Calling Dr. Kildare. 


By Mignon G. Eberhart. 
(Hodder and Stoughton ; &s. 


(Collins ; 7s. 
34.) 
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The Art of 








RARE 
BRITISH COLONIAL 
STAMPS 


SENT ON APPROVAL IO 
ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 





The leading and cheapest Dealer 
in the World for British Colonial 
Rarities is :— 


T. ALLEN, 


‘Phone: Frinton-on-Sea 555 


Frinton « on « Sea + » Essex 




















We special- 
ise In post- 
ally used 
K.G.V, sets. 
Remember, they Now is the 
are all obsolete time to com- 

and rising in plete before prices 





price: secure rise again. Cata- 
them while our logue the Jubilee 


stocks last. Com- stamps and varieties, Complete your set 















plece list on mint and used, on at to-day’s low 
request. request. prices ! Let us know 
, 4980 your missing items 
3 ———————J]_in JUBILEES of 
4 CORONATIONS 
THE and we will make 
“ PHILATECTOR ” you a special price 
ELECTRIC to complete your set. 
WATERMARK 2 Sa 
DETECTOR Write for our Cata- 


logue and Handbook, 


| we more messy benzine Stamp Collection,” 
No more spoiled s ete. pau: 

i tamps illustrated. Offers of 
all the above, and 
numerous other at- 
tractive bargains, sets, 
single stamps, single- 
country collections, 
packets and albums, 


The only instrument of its kind 
that will effectively reveal water- 

marks without the aid of benzine, 
| showing them when all other methods 
| have failed, even with stamos on 
| cover. Illustrated brochure on 











ete., in fact, every- 
request. thing for the stamp 
17/6 including battery and spare collector. This won- 
bulb. derful book—FREE for 

Postage 6d. Abroad extra. 8d. Postage. 





_@HcA WALLACE 


BRITISH COLONIAL STAMPS 
SUPERB SELECTIONS SENT ON APPROVAL AT §jrd to 

ath OF CATALOGUE PRICES. SPECIAL-OFFER-LISTS FREE !! 
@ BARGAINS — 500 different 8r. Colonials 10/-; 
1,000 40/-; 2,000 155/-; 3,000 €18; 4,000 €45, 

EDMUND EASTICK, 

22, BANKSIDE ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH 

















FINE WEST INDIES 


Also British Colonies in Africa, Asia, and Australasia. 
Interesting approval books of these stamps, and a few 
foreign countries, now ready. Only fine copies mounted. 
Please state wants. References essential. 


H. A. L, HUGHES & CO, 18 NELSON HOUSE, PETERBOROUGH 


STAMP S 


Fine Selection of the Rare Stamps of 
all countries sent on approval, at 9d. 
in the 1/- discount off catalogue prices. 


G. G. Waitt, “The Outspan,” Whitstable, Kent 





























By Charles F. Ingram. 


HE timely buying of new stamp issues, especially those 
of a provisional character, cannot be too strongly 
advocated. Prices for the recent Bermuda and Bahamas 
provisionals,.to which I referred last month, are steadily 
rising, particularly those of the very limited first printing 
for Bermuda, on the pale rose and black shade, all of which 
are reported to have been 
sold out in one day. 

The second, and much 
larger, printing shows the 
variety “‘H over E,” which 
occurs on three stamps in 
each complete sheet of sixty. 
This is on the scarlet and 
grey, with paper of a pinkish 
tinge, and promises to prove 
a scarce item. 

Apart from the slight 
difference in shade and paper, 
the two printings may be distinguished by the overprint, 
which is visible at the back of the stamp of the first print- 
ing, but not of the second. The entire issue was withdrawn 
at the end of January last, when the permanent stamps 
appeared. So far, no varieties have been noted in the 
Bahamas surcharge, of which under 250,000 are said to 
have been printed. 

The Ceylon provisional, 3 cents on 20 c., also a limited 
printing which has now been superseded by the permanent 
type, is also without any 
notable varieties. The very 
nature of these emergency 
issues, and the widespread 
demand for them, render 
their future philatelic value 
distinctly promising. 

During the past few 
months new stamp issues 
have been of outstanding 
interest. In addition to 
HONG KONG: THE UNIVERSITY. the recent provisionals, such 

issues as the New Zealand 
centennial set, the Pitcairn Islands series, the Southern 
Rhodesia commemoratives, the many colour changes and 
new values to existing series, and the picturesque cen- 
tenary issue for Hong Kong, just released, have all 
combined to give a zest to the stamp hobby comparable 
with the best of more normal times. 

In the war zone the recent Greek issues for the occupied 
regions of Albania, and the several French colonial 
overprints for the use of Free France, have added to the his- 
torical interest of wartime 
stamp issues. 

The new stamps for Hong 

Kong, issued to commemo- 
rate the centenary of British 
occupation, appeared on 
Feb. 26, one month after the 
actual centennial date. The 
set comprises six values, 
each with a different design 
in pictorial type, with a ’ . 
vignette of H.M. the King, HONG KONG: LINER AND JUNK. 
and the dates 1841-1941. 
The subjects of the designs include a street scene (2 c.), 
a liner and junk (4 c.), the University (5 c.), the 
Harbour (15 c.), the Hong Kong Bank (25 c.), China 
Clipper and seaplane ($1). The stamps are engraved and 
recess-printed in sheets of sixty, and are the work of 
Bradbury, Wilkinson and Co. 

Liberia celebrates the centenary of colonisation with 
three new stamps, values 3 c. blue, 5 c. brown, 10 c. green. 
Each stamp bears a different design, one of which features a 
vignette portrait of Thomas Buchanan, a Governor of the 
Monrovian settlement, with a view of his home at Bassa 
Cove. The set is the 
work of the American 
Bank Note Company. 

It is announced 
that the first sale 
under the auspices of 
H.R.H. the Duke of 
Gloucester’s Red 
Cross and St. John 
Fund will be held in 

° . ‘ ‘ the auction - rooms 
LIBERIA: THOMAS BUCHANAN AND HIS of Messrs. Christie, 
RESIDENCE AT BASSA COVE, Manson and Woods 
on April 30 and May 1 next. Lots will be on view on April 28 
and 29 from 10 a.m. to4p.m.; also on the mornings of the sale. 

Over 1000 collectors have sent donations of stamps to 
this first sale of the series. The sale will consist of some 700 
lots, and among the most interesting items on the first day 
is the set of twelve artists’ drawings, presented by H.M. the 
King, of the 1938 issue of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands. 

One of the most valuable lots is a block of four of 
the Great Britain Silver Jubilee, 2$d., Prussian blue. 
Red Cross __ issues 
are represented by 
the Belgian set of 
1918. Catalogues 
may be obtained,, 
price one shilling 
each, from the lead- 
ing “auctioneers and 
dealers, or from the ° 
Secretary, Philatelic 
Section, 23, Carlton 
House Terrace, 
London, S.W.1. 
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HONG KONG: CHINA CLIPPER 
AND SEAPLANE. 
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LIBERIA: THE CENTENARY 
OF COLONISATION, 


the Postage Stamp 











DOLLARS 
AND STAMPS 


H. R. HARMER, of Bond Street, the 
World's leading stamp auctioneer, is 
in New York supervising the sale of 
British collectors’ stamps to aid the war 
effort. All proceeds of these sales— 
including commission due to our New 
York House—return to Britain as 
‘dollars. Vendors are paid in sterling 
from our London office. 


IF YOU WISH TO SELL 


you can be sure ofthe highest possible 
realisation if H. R. Harmer handles the 
sale. Every feature of every auction 
is handled by experts of wide ex- 
perience. More than 3,000 leading 
philatelists in all parts of the world 
are buyers at the H. R. Harmer 
Auctions in London and New York. 


Recent Vendors have said: 
‘‘I am delighted with the result of the 
auction. . . more than my highest expec- 
tations.’’—J. D. A., Musselburgh. 2.3.1941 
‘* I am very pleased with the prices real- 
ised.’’—M. A. H., Boston, Lincs. 6.3.1941 
*‘T am very satisfied with the result, and 
shall be sending you a further collection.”’ 
E. A. C., Horley. 13.3.1941 
If you wish to sell, write for leaflet ‘' Best of 
Two Worlds,"' detailing terms and facilitie 
for sale in London or New York. j 


H. R. HARMER 


THE WORLD’S LEADING STAMP AUCTIONEER 
(ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS) 
131-137, New Bond St., London, W.1. 


Telephone: Telegrams: 
MAYfair 0218 (3lines) ‘ Phistamsel, Wesdo, London.” 























Stamp Collectors ! 


YOU WILL BE RIGHT 
UP-TO-DATE IF YOU 
SEND FOR A COPY OF 


1941 PRICE LIST 


JUST PUBLISHED AND 

SENT FREE ON RECEIPT 

OF 3d. FOR POSTAGE. 
Contains a vast amount of the most 
interesting material, much of it irre- 
placeable and unobtainable elsewhere. 


STAMPS in Sets & Packets 
AIR MAIL STAMPS 
FLOWN COVERS 
MINIATURE SHEETS 


Stamp Collecting is the Universal 
Hobby and helps our National Effort 
by bringing in Foreign Currency. 


ASK ALSO FOR 


Illustrated Booklet of Albums and Accessories, 

and a Specimen Copy of the Philatelic Bulletin, 

published each month, and featuring items of 
special interest to collectors of new issues. 


WHITFIELD KING «Co. (.L.8.) 
Beta? ~—s IPSWICH, SUFFOLK 











~ CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY. This Periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, Dainely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, 
be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1s. 3d.; and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed 
of in a mutilated condition or in anv unauthorised cover by way of Trade: or affixed to or as a part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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/ 
/ 72, when my 


BRAEMAR 


wears out ? 


Even a Braemar can’t last for 
ever, but you can give it a new 
lease of life in wartime by sending 
it for a ‘Stitch-in-Time’. Yes, your 
cherished Braemar Knitwear and 
Underwear can now be repaired, 
re-shaped or whatever you want. 
With rough, tough wear — Brae- 
mar elbows may go, undies fray, 
skirts need grooming. Ask your 
Braemar retailer about this im- 
portant new ‘Stitch-in-Time’ 
Service or write to address below 
for new booklet giving full details. 


SEND IT TO THE 
KP 


ar 
One bane 


senvict 






THROUGH 
YOUR RETAILER 


SAVES MEN’S THINGS, TOO! Send 
your husband’s pet pullovers, vests, even 
pants—for rebinding, replacing worn parts, 
etc., etc. A ‘Stitch-in-Time’ makes them 
good as.new again. 


INNES, HENDERSON & CO. LID., HAWICK, SCOTLAND 





W: are using pre- 


shrunk material; our 














colours are guaranteed 
fast; our collars have 
reinforced linings; our 
range of patterns is as 
wide as ever — and we still 
offer you three lengths of 
sleeve in every size of shirt. 
The unavoidable increase in 
price still represents the full 
Austin Reed value. 


OF REGENT STREET 


Branches at: Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Belfast, Nottingham, Norwich, Bristol, Oxford, Bournemouth, Bath. 









































After DUTY—15 minutes’ pleasure 


and satisfaction with a 


CHURCHMAN’S No. 1 


=—_—_—_—_—_—_ 
SSS 
= = ' 
Be ———— One of the most exacting duties of 
ee = the war. From the bridge of his 


<= yer, the Ce der keeps 
vigilance over a score of ships, 
cargoes and crews. 








* It is now more than ever necessary to empty your packet at the time of purchase and leave it with your Tobacconist. 
Churchman’s No. 1 Cigarettes: a fine 15 minutes of smooth smoking. 10 for 10d., 20 for 1/8d. 








Cc. 3354 





Smokers’ 
‘Fur’ 


How fo detect it— 
How to prevent if 






Try this now. Run your tongue round 
your. mouth—do you notice it ...a rough 
woolly feeling ? Smokers’ fur has got a hold, 
and is staining your teeth. But don’t 
worry, you can stop this fur from ruining 
the look of your teeth. 

Dentists know smokers’ fur is caused by 
excess acid in the mouth. Kill the acid and 
you shift the fur. What is the scientific way 
to destroy mouth acid ? 12,000 dentists say 
‘Milk of Magnesia’ brand antacid is the 
most effective antacid known. They recom- 
mend smokers to use the toothpaste contain- 
ing ‘ Milk of Magnesia ’— the only toothpaste 
containing it—Phillips’ Dental Magnesia. 

Commence fighting mouth acid to-night. Geta tube 
of Phillips’ Dental Magnesia and clean your teeth 
with it each night and morning. Then you'll feel 
the difference; no more morning mouth; no more 
stale breath. Instead you'll have teeth which look 
clean, feel clean, are clean; a sweet mouth to give 
new zest to smoking. A mouth that will say Good 
morning! and mean it. ° 
7$d., 1/1 and 1/104 (inclading Purchase Tax) 
Sold everywhere. 


Phillips’ 
Dental Magnesia 


‘Mik of Mi * ds the trade k of Phillips’ preparation of 
* © Mognesia’ ts the trode mark of PhiTipe 


WEY 












\ | 









What size is a 
toothbrush? 


HERE used to be an idea that any size 

would do. TEK changed all that. The 
makers knew that there must be one perfect 
size that would reach even those tooth surfaces 
a dentist can only see with a mirror. These 
are the danger surfaces, where decay most 
easily starts. 
The makers of TEK thought hard. They called 
in dentists for advice. When the TEK tooth- 
brush was ready, 92 dentists out of every 
hundred consulted said it was the most 
efficient toothbrush ever made. 
Because of war difficulties, fewer TEKS 
can be made than formerly. We much 
regret the inconvenience to retailers and 
customers. Even 
if you should be 
disappointed 
occasionally, al- 
ways ask for 
TEK as supplies 
may have arrived 
meantime. 








DESIGNED BY DENTISTS 


Tek 2: 


Plus Purchase Tax 
Made and guaranteed by JOHNSON AND JOHNSON 





eqn (G1. Britain) Lid., Slough & Gargrave =m 
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@ Made throughout on the 
premises by expert 
West-End tailors. 


@ Only the best heavy 
weight materials used. 


@ Complete stock of all 
accessories. 


@ Special 
payment. 


facilities for 


A suit of Sportex is a pleasure for 


your tailor to cut. The extra firm 
weave guarantees life-long smartness. 
And it is a pleasure to wear, for nothing 
from barbed wire to ’bus queues can 
disturb the equanimity of this hard- 
woven, hard-wearing Scottish cloth. 


MILITARY TAILORS FOR 130 YEARS 


NICOLLS of REGENT STREET 


H. J. NICOLL & CO. LTD. 120 REGENT ST. LONDON, W.I 
ALSO AT SHRIVENHAM—CAMBERLEY—ALDERSHOT 


"Phone : REGent 1951 








SCOTLAND'S HARDEST 












HATS BY 


Gpattesh,, 


LONDON 





CVS-319 





RATTRAY'’S 
(OLD GOWRIE) 


TOBACCO 
From the House of Rattray famed 
for five reigns for the blending of 
fine tobaccos comes OLD GOWRIE, 
a hand prepared and time matured 
all Virginian tobacco entirely free 
from artificial flavouring. It is a per 
fectexample of the tobacco blender’s 
art and has found favour with 
Englishmen wherever they may be. 


Obdtatnadle only direct 
from the Blender 
[lee 


PERTH, SCOTLAND 


We are inserting this advertisement 

as a measure of goodwill as owing 

to present restrictions of supplies SAS 

we can only fim orders from our 
regular customers. 








[ote | HOLLINS 6 CO.LTA 


Os) 
Bong PA Gc ( ; 


VIVELLA ROUSE. NOTTINGHAM 
REGISTERED TRADE MARS 


Officers agree that in a ‘ Viyella’ Service Shirt a man feels uniformly at 
his best. Here’sa shirt which never lets you down, which both on duty 
and off knows the meaning of service, and which keeps its tailored 
smartness of line and detail unchanged throughout a long and busy life. 


* Viyella’ Service Shirts .. . 6/4 


‘ Vivella’ Service Socks... . 4/1 
(with two collars ...... 20/-) 


‘ Viyella’ Service Ties ... . 3]- 
(Prices include Tax.) 


Viyella’ Semice Shirts 


WILLIAM HOLLINS & COMPANY LIMITED, VIYELLA HOUSE, NOTTINGHAM 








ILLUSTRATED 


LONDON NEWS 
IN WARTIME 


WING to the paper shortage it 
is essential to place a standing 
order with your newsagent to make 


sure of getting your copy of ** THE 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” 
each week. 


By a Paper Control Order, the output 
of British paper is drastically restricted 
and all publications are compelled to 
exercise the strictest economy and in 
future no periodicals can be stocked for 
casual sale. It is therefore imperative to 
place an order for your copy each week. 


Those desiring to have ‘* THE 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS’”’ 
sent to friends in neutral countries 
should send a subscription to The 
Publisher, Illustrated London News and 
Sketch, Ltd., Commonwealth House, 
1, New Oxford Street, London, 
W.C.1. Subscription rates are given 
hereunder :— 


Published at 1/3 Weekly. 

















Twelve Six 
Six Three 
months, | months, | 
including | including | ™nths, months, 
Xmas mas 
Number | Number | °**'@5 | extras 
Inland Ohi 2. Eth & Gre... ¢é 
and Foreign |3 166 |r 19 8/|11610/38 6 
Canadaand {4 s. @.jf-s. d.jés. djs. d, 
Newfoundland} 314 4/1 18 7/115 9|18 o 














The above terms are inclusive of postage 
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Rabe ! 
jtte eene ee ne 
%. \ 
OL) < ; “My thoughts grow in the aroma 
“- of that particular tobacco.” 
ors ricteng (Earl Baldwin, Dundee, 1925.) 
LEITH > dere | 1/9 per oz. Sold only sealed, in packets and tins 
w PRESBYTERIAN MIXTURE 
—\ \ Z\F eas A. GALE & CO., LTD., GLASGOW, C.1 








STOP THAT 
COLD WITH 


VAPEX 





ol. ‘ sal : : 
al West Ken | 
The Quee Qua Roy t Regiment. 
ve Q 
From 1740 to 1748 known as the SOth Regiment of Foot (the . from yee ee te 
Fighting Half Hundred). Became the West Kent Regiment in 1782. GE. v2, | THOMAS KERFOOT & CO-LTD 


Because of an outbreak of Ophthalmia in 1797-99 was nicknamed 
the Blind Half Hundred. Named Duke of Clarence’s Regiment of 
Foot 1827 and the Queen's Own in 1830. 


THE NATION CANNOT AFFORD COLDS 








THE NATURAL NUTRIMENT 


in * Bermaline " Bread, including Vitamin B, makes 
it a perfect food. Promotes digestion too. Win 
through on ** Bermaline.” Ask your Baker, or write 
Bermaline, Fairley Street, Glasgow, S.W.r. 


GRAND LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY Keep on buying 
was first produced in the reign of Queen Dofe 
Victoria. It has preserved its original Blo CNLE 


Claims to pre-eminence by maintaining the S$ 





Scotcn waisky 0 


ia 


tradition of its blenders during five reigns. 
dealin is : gl 6 £5 and multiples of £5 


Income Tax NOT deduct- 
bines it is still the product of Scotland’s ed at source. 


a Despite the modern tendency to join com- 


Sins siad on 


Se 


largest independent distillers. Bonus of £1 on every £100 
‘8 P at the end of 7 years. 


MACDONALD & MUIR LTD., LEITH, EDINBURGH; 
also GLASGOW and LONDON. 
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© THERE IS NO SAFER PLACE TH 1021S CaF! Lore 1 
| PRAMS & WJFOLDERS ke to Wilk RRose 


All the best babies have them 


MODEL AEROPLANES __\. 


L.B.LTD. London 





CHESTER : 23, Bridge Street Row 
OXFORD : 133-134, High Street. 
CHELTENHAM : 25, Promenade. 
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PRINTS 

















Smokers who desire the 
best cigarettes naturally 
ask for STATE 
EXPRESS 555. This 
well-merited confidence 
is due to the perfection 
of quality which has 
been maintained by the 
manufacturers of 
STATE EXPRESS 555 
cigarettes for over half 
a century. 
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EXPORT PACKING 
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*) JOHNNIE WALKER 


Born 1820—still going strong 





